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P R E F A C E. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Of  Englifh  Philofophers  of  the  very 
higheft  note,”  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
obferved,  c<  (ftrange  to  fay  !)  there  are  now 
actually  lying  unknown  to  their  Editors, 
Biographers,  and  fellow-Metaphyftcians, 
published  treatifes  of  the  higheft  intereft 
and  importance  [as  of  Cudworth,  Berkeley, 
Collins,  &c.].”  To  this  clafs  belongs  the 
prefent  work,  which  I think  it  at  once  a 
duty  and  a pleafure  to  refcue  from  the  neg- 
le<5t  into  which  it  has  fallen.  Its  fubftance 
was  inferted  in  <c  The  Daily  Poft-Boy ,”  of 
September  the  9th,  1732.  The  next  year 
it  was  reprinted  in  a feparate  form ; but  it 
has  not  been  included  in  any  of  Berkeley’s 
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collected  works,  nor  had  it  been  noticed 
by  modern  Philofophers  till  Sir  William 
Hamilton  called  attention  to  it.  I fhould 
except  a palling  allufion  in  a note  by  Sir 
James  Mackintofh  to  his  critique  on  the 
Earl  of  Shaftefbury.  (See  Differ  tation  on 
the  Progrefs  of  Ethical  Philofophy . ) 

By  way  of  introduction  to  this  Treatife, 
it  will  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the 
queftions  it  propofes  to  difcufs ; namely, 

(1)  What  do  we  know  by  our  fenfes  ? 

(2)  Which  of  our  perceptions  are  hmple 
and  primary,  which  acquired  ? 

In  reply  to  the  firft  queftion,  Berkeley 
fays,  we  know  ideas,  and  thefe  only.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Philofophers  of  the 
prefent  day  would  anfwer,  we  know  external 
things  (the  non-ego ),  as  prefent  to  our- 
felves  (the  ego),  taking  cognizance  of  them. 
I have  given  in  my  notes  their  reafons 
for  holding  a different  opinion  from  our 
author ; but  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the 
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moft  important  of  the  different  theories  of 
perception,  in  order  to  fhow  by  what  fteps 
Berkeley  was  led  to  his  opinion.  The  whole 
fubjed  has  been  long  veiled  in  obfcurity 
by  the  fpeculations  that  Philofophers  have 
fpun  around  it.  Inftead  of  adopting  an 
Indudive  Method  of  treating  it,  and  afcer- 
taining  the  fads  before  they  difcuffed  the 
principles  that  operated  in  producing  them, 
they  began  at  once  to  fpeculate  on  the 
problem,  how  can  mind  take  cognizance  of 
matter?  They  thus  cut  themfelves  from 
their  moorings,  and  failed  without  compafs 
over  the  fea  of  thought ; the  refult  has  been, 
that  they  have  buffered  many  toffmgs  of 
doubt,  attended  with  many  fatal  confe- 
quences,  without  attaining  the  objed 
fought.  The  only  fafe  courfe,  is  to  begin 
by  interrogating  experience  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  information  received  through  the 
fenfes,  appealing  to  felf-confcioufnefs  as  a 
witnefs  ; for  “ we  can  know  nothing  a priori 
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of  what  is  pofilble  or  impoflible  to  mind ; 
and  it  is  only  by  obfervation  and  by  gene- 
ralization a pofteriori  that  we  can  hope  to 
obtain  any  infight  into  the  queftion.”  Thofe 
who  have  difregarded  this  principle  may  have 
elaborated  many  ingenious  theories ; they 
may  have  ftrengthened  their  minds  by  the 
exercife,  but  the  power  they  have  acquired, 
not  being  rightly  directed,  has  proved  more 
unproductive  of  good  than  weaknefs  itfelf. 
A preparation  of  the  ground  will  be  futile 
unlefs  we  call  into  it  the  germ-containing 
feeds.  It  is  true  the  fons  in  the  fable  were 
enriched  by  their  father’s  artifice,  although 
they  found  no  gold,  fince  the  foil  was  made 
more  fertile  as  they  digged  in  fearch  of 
the  treafure  ; but  there  would  have  been  no 
good  refult  had  the  vineyard  been  unplanted, 
its  fertility  would  have  ferved  only  to  make 
the  growth  of  the  rank  weeds  more  rapid. 
So  with  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  well  that 
his  powers  fhould  be  cultivated,  but  ener- 
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gizing  will  lead  only  to  the  growth  of  a 
larger  number  of  falfe  hypothefes  if  feed- 
fadts  be  not  fupplied. 

Philofophers  have  been  greatly  divided 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  object  of  perception. 
The  Prefentationifts  have  maintained  that 
there  is  but  one  objedt,  and  that  immediate. 
While  holding,  however,  a unity  of  objedt, 
they  have  differed  as  to  its  quality  : fome 
thinking  it  to  be  a phafe  of  the  mind  itfelf, 
others  regarding  it  as  in,  but  not  of,  the 
mind,  while  a third  clafs  hold  it  to  be  extra- 
mental. ‘ The  Reprefentationifts,  on  the 
other  hand,  tell  us  that  there  are  two  ob- 
jects, the  one  immediate  and  reprefentative, 
the  other  real.  Let  us  trace  thefe  feveral 
opinions. 

Plato  feems  to  have  held  that  the  mind 
contains  certain  eiScoXa,  or  reprefentative 
forms,  called  out  of  latency  by  external 
things.  There  are  reafons  for  believing 
that  Ariftotle  taught  a much  jufter  doc- 
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trine  than  moft  of  the  ancient  Philofo- 
phers.  But  it  was  not  fo  with  his  fol- 
lowers. Moft  of  the  Peripatetics  held  that 
the  mind  receives  impreffions  from  the 
fenfible  forms  fent  off  continually  by  matter, 
in  the  fame  way  that  wax  receives  the  image 
from  the  feal  imprefled  upon  it.  Democritus 
and  Epicurus  thought  that  fhadowy  films 
were  tranfmitted  from  the  objeds  of  nature 
to  ourfelves.  Empedocles,  fome  of  the 
Platonifts,  the  Stoics,  Euclid,  Galen,  and 
others,  more  wildly  maintained  that  the 
mind  fallied  out  to  things  external.  As 
men  became  more  trained  to  fcientific  re- 
fearch,  thefe  cruder  notions  were  fet  afide. 
Philofophers  appealed  to  Divine  agency  to 
affed  the  union  of  matter  and  mind,  and  to 
explain  the  formation  of  knowledge.  Hence 
arofe  the  theory  of  occafional  caufes  of  the 
Cartefians.  Malebranche  thought  that  as 
the  Divine  Being  has  the  attribute  of 
ubiquity,  we  fee  all  things  in  Him,  and 
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by  his  intervention  the  immaterial  mind  of 
man  perceives  the  material  world.  Arrived 
at  this  point,  hnce  our  ideas  come  from 
God  and  not  from  matter,  it  was  eafy 
for  Spinoza  to  originate  a fyftem  of  Pan- 
theifm,  regarding  the  forms  of  extension 
and  properties  of  thought  as  attributes 
of  the  Abfolute,  in  which  fubjeft  and 
objecft  were  combined.  Defcartes  had 
ftarted  with  felf-confcioufnefs  as  the  balls 
of  knowledge,  and  from  this  he  deduced 
the  exiftence  of  a Divine  being.  Another 
fundamental  notion  with  him  was,  that  all 
our  knowledge  comes  to  us  through  ideas, 
which  cannot  be  produced  by  phylical  fub- 
ftance,  but  muft  be  inwrought  by  God. 
How  then  could  he  verify  the  reality  of 
things  ? He  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  Innate  Ideas , which  he  fuppofed  to  repre- 
fent  true,  immutable,  and  eternal  elfences. 
The  fpirit  of  Bacon’s  Philofophy  was  utterly 
oppofed  to  this  a priori  bafis  of  knowledge. 
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Accordingly,  his  difciple,  Hobbes,  made 
fenfation  the  only  medium  of  truth  and 
thought,  and  held  that  it  operates  by  the 
agitation  of  our  internal  organifation.  As 
we  know  only  the  material,  he  concluded 
that  this  is  the  only  reality. 

Locke  recognifed  two  fources  of  know- 
ledge, fenfation  and  reflection.  He  oppofed 
the  doblrine  of  Innate  Ideas,  and  held 
that  fenfation  is  the  primary  fource  of 
information ; but  inftead  of  limiting  us  to 
this,  as  Hobbes  had  done,  he  admits  that 
other  ideas  are  evolved  by  reflecting  upon 
fenfe-ideas.  But  having  difpenfed  with  In- 
nate Ideas,  how  does  Locke  derive  his  ideas  ? 
Inftead  of  making  the  knowing  and  the 
known  of  the  fame  nature,  he  unites  the 
latter  with  the  former  by  means  of  a repre- 
fentative  agent,  whether  material  or  imma- 
terial is  hardly  clear  from  his  works.  Thofe 
of  thefe  ideas  which  reprefent  fecondary 
qualities  have  no  likenefs  to  thefe  qualities, 
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but  thofe  which  reprefent  primary  qualities, 
as  folidity,  extenfion,  motion  and  reft,  num- 
ber and  figure,  are  refemblances  of  them. 
As  the  fecondary  qualities  are  known  only 
as  external  fources  of  internal  fenfations, 
they  neceftitate  no  material  fubftratum,  but 
it  is  not  fo  with  the  other  ideas,  for  they 
are  likenejfes  of  external  things. 

But,  as  we  elfewhere  ftiow,  we  have  no 
voucher  for  this  aftertion,  fince  we  cannot 
compare  the  copies  with  the  original  to 
afcertain  their  refemblance.  This  Berkeley 
clearly  faw,  and  taking  Locke’s  principle, 
that  thefe  ideas  are  the  only  media  of  know- 
ledge, he  proved  by  logical  deduction  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  external  world 
was  more  than  a day-dream.  He  affirms  that 
we  are  confcious  only  of  one  fet  of  objects, 
and  thefe  are  the  ideas  impinged  on  our 
minds  by  the  Creator  and  Guide  of  our 
exiftence. 

Two  other  Idealifts  made  their  appear- 
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ance  in  this  country  about  the  fame  time  as 
Berkeley,  namely,  Arthur  Collier,  author 
o f“Clavis  Univerfalisf  and  John  Norris, 
who  wrote  the  cc  Theory  of  the  Ideal  World! 

Idealifm  is  the  parent  of  Scepticifm.  Glan- 
ville  led  the  way  in  this  direction  by  his 
ff  Scepfis  Scientificaf  and  at  length,  Hume, 
by  the  magic  wand  of  his  genius,  annihilated 
mind  as  Berkeley  had  previously  deftroyed 
matter.  While  Hume  was  thus  developing 
a fyftem  of  Scepticifm  from  Locke  s Repre- 
sentative Theory , Condillac,  in  France,  was 
refolving  all  our  knowledge  and  faculties 
into  fenfations,  and  evolving  a fyftem  of 
Materialifm.  Reid,  feeing  in  what  Locke’s 
hypothefts  terminated,  carefully  ftudied  the 
queftion,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
infertion  of  a tertium  quid  between  mind 
and  matter  was  a mere  fidion  of  Philo- 
sophers, at  once  unfatisfadory  and  unfafe. 
He  Started  what  he  called  the  dodrine  of 
“ Common  Senfe,”  in  which  he  appears  to 
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have  held  the  theory  of  intuitive  realidic 
perception.  His  fentiments,  however,  are 
by  no  means  clearly  dated.  He  confounds 
the  Reprefentative  with  the  Prefentative 
faculty,  and  thus  gives  to  the  latter  much 
of  the  fubjedtive  character  belonging  to  the 
former. 

Leibnitz  had  oppofed  the  Experience 
theory  of  Locke,  and  returned  to  innate 
principles.  Affuming  dill  the  dogma  that 
like  can  only  know  like,  he  denied  a diredt 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  taught  that,  by 
a pre-edablifhed  harmony,  a mental  pano- 
rama pafled  through  the  mind  of  each  man, 
to  correfpond  with  the  external  phenomena 
of  his  exidence.  Kant  faw  the  necedity  for 
a priori  ideas,  but  in  his  opinion  they  were 
not  independent  of  experience,  but  were  the 
forms  impofed  on  the  matter  furnidied  by 
experience.  But  this  fuppodtion  gave  no 
adurance  of  the  exidence  of  matter  per  sey 
no  guarantee  that  the  fubjedtive  appearances 
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rtiould  be  like  objective  realities,  fince  we 
cannot  divide  the  matter  and  the  form. 
Fichte  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
non-ego , which  Kant  had  left  unexplained. 
Inftead  of  adopting  the  conjecture  of  Leib- 
nitz, he  difcarded  the  Pens  ex  machina , and 
made  the  mind  the  author  of  its  own  ideas. 
Schelling  inverted  the  outward  faCt  as  well 
as  the  internal  perception  with  reality,  but 
regarded  both  merely  as  manifeftations  of 
the  abfolute,  in  which  he  funk  our  indivi- 
duality. Hegel-  refolved  the  elTence  of 
being  into  the  co-exiftence  of  two  opporttes, 
and  arrived  at  Abfolute  Idealifm. 

This  rapid  fketch  of  the  tendencies  of 
thought  may  fuffice  for  my  purpofe.  We 
have  feen  the  Reprefentative  theory  lead  to 
the  Idealifm  of  Berkeley,  the  Senfationalifm 
of  Condillac,  the  Scepticifm  of  Hume. 
Starting  with  the  principle  that  mind  is  op- 
pofed  to  matter,  and  cannot  know  it  diredly, 
Berkeley  denied  the  confcioufnefs  of  an 
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external  non-ego , but  allowed  that  of  an 
internal  objed  different  from  the  mind. 
Kant  refufed  to  give  a feparate  exigence  to 
objects,  independently  of  mind.  Proceeding 
from  this,  Fichte  denied  the  exigence  not 
only  of  an  external  non-ego  (as  Berkeley  had 
done),  but  of  any  non-ego.  I take  my  Hand 
againft  both,  and  maintain  we  know  the 
non-ego , and  know  it  to  be  out-of-ourf elves. 
Through  fenfation  we  become  aware  of  our 
bodily  organs  as  affebted ; through  per- 
ception we  learn  the  exigence  of  fomething 
beyond  our  organifm.  By  fight  we  learn 
primarily  only  an  extended  furface ; by  the 
mufcular  fenfe  we  find  a refifting  furface, 
oppofing  the  exercife  of  our  wills.  By 
felf-confcioufnefs  we  know  ourfelves  as  fepa- 
rate existences ; by  perception  we  know 
outward  objeds,  differing  from  ourfelves. 
If  we  thus  know  things  out-of-ourfelves,  we 
muft  have  a notion  of  fpace  ; and  this  I be- 
lieve to  be  a connate  principle  of  the  mind 

b 
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brought  into  confcioufnefs  by  the  prefenta- 
tion  of  an  external  object  exifting  in  fpace. 
All  attempts  to  prove  thefe  to  b z faffs  muft 
fail ; man  univerfally  has  an  inward  witnefs, 
and  to  this  alone  we  appeal  for  confirmation 
of  thefe  truths.* 

The  queftion  as  to  the  diftin&ion  be- 
tween primary  and  acquired  perceptions  is 
fo  fully  dwelt  on  in  the  notes,  that  I feel  it 
needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

In  conclufion  I may  fay,  that  in  treating 
thefe  important  points  I have  generally  pre- 
fented  the  views  which  I thought  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  truth  in  the  words  of 
ftandard  writers  on  the  fubjedt  rather  than 
in  my  own. 

London,  April  12th,  i860. 


* See  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Discussions  on 
Philosophy — Article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception; 
Mr.  Morell’s  History  of  Modern  Philosophy ; Mr.  G. 
H.  Lewes’s  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy ; 
Cousin’s  Cours  de  I'Histoire  dc  la  Phil.  Mod. 
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THE 

THEORY  OF  VISION 

VINDICATED  AND  EXPLAINED: 


In  answer  to  an  Anonymous  Writer. 

I. 

AN  ill  ftate  of  health,  which  permits  me 
to  apply  myfelf  but  feldom  and  by 
fhort  intervals  to  any  kind  of  ftudies,  mull 
be  my  apology,  Sir,  for  not  anfwering  your 
letter*  fooner.  This  would  have  altogether 
excufed  me  from  a controverfy  upon  points 
either  perfonal  or  purely  fpeculative,  or 
from  entering  the  lift  with  declaimers, 
whom  I leave  to  the  triumph  of  their  own 

^Published  in  “ Post-boy  ” of  Sep- 

tember the  9th,  1732;  1/dLurlsSU'Cvu 4^ 
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paffions.  And  indeed  to  one  of  this  cha- 
racter, who  contradicts  himfelf  and  mifre- 
prefents  me,  what  anfwer  can  be  made 
more  than  to  defire  his  readers  not  to  take 
his  word  for  what  I fay,  but  to  ufe  their 
own  eyes,  read,  examine,  and  judge  for 
themfelves  ? And  to  their  common  fenfe  I 
appeal.  For  fuch  a writer,  fuch  an  anfwer 
may  fuffice.  But  argument,  I allow,  hath 
a right  to  be  confidered,  and,  where  it  doth 
not  convince,  to  be  oppofed  with  reafon. 
And  being  perfuaded  that  the  Theory  of 
Vifion , annexed  to  The  Minute  Philofopher , 
affords  to  thinking  men  a new  and  un- 
anfwerable  proof  of  the  exigence  and 
immediate  operation  of  God,  and  the 
conftant  condefcending  care  of  His  Provi- 
dence, I think  myfelf  concerned,  as  well 
as  I am  able,  to  defend  and  explain  it 
at  a time  wherein  Atheifm  hath  made  a 
greater  progrefs  than  fome  are  willing  to 
own,  or  others  to  believe. 
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II. 

i 

HE  who  confiders  that  the  prefent  avowed 
enemies  of  Christianity  began  their 
attacks  againft  it  under  the  fpecious  pretext 
of  defending  the  Chriftian  Church  and  its 
rights,3  when  he  obferves  the  fame  men 
pleading  for  natural  religion,  will  be  tempted 
to  fufped  their  views,  and  judge  of  their 
(incerity  in  one  cafe  from  what  they  have 
Shewed  in  the  other.  Certainly  the  notion 
of  a watchful,  active,  intelligent,  free  Spirit, 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,  and  in  whom 
we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  is 
not  the  mod  prevailing  in  the  books  and 
converfation,  even  of  thofe  who  are  called 
Deifts.  Betides,  as  their  fchemes  take  effect, 
we  may  plainly  perceive  moral  virtue  and 
the  religion  of  nature  to  decay,  and  fee, 
both  from  reafon  and  experience,  that  the 
destroying  the  revealed  religion  mud  end 
in  Atheifm  or  Idolatry.  It  mud  be  owned, 
many  minute  philofophers  would  not  like 
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at  prefent  to  be  accounted  Atheifts.  But 
how  many,  twenty  years  ago,  would  have 
been  affronted  to  be  thought  Infidels,  who 
would  now  be  much  more  affronted  to  be 
thought  Chriftians ! As  it  would  be  unjuft 
to  charge  thofe  with  Atheifm  who  are  not 
really  tainted  with  it ; fo  it  will  be  allowed 
very  uncharitable  and  imprudent,  to  over- 
look it  in  thofe  who  are,  and  fuffer  fuch 
men,  under  fpecious  pretexts,  to  fpread 
their  principles,  and  in  the  event,  to  play 
the  fame  game  with  Natural  Religion  that 
they  have  done  with  revealed. 


III. 

IT  muff,  without  queftion,  fhock  fome 
innocent  admirers  of  a certain  plaufible 
pretender  to  Deifm  and  Natural  Religion^ 
if  a man  fhould  fay,  there  are  ftrong  figna- 
tures  of  Atheifm  and  Irreligion  in  every 
fenfe,  natural  as  well  as  revealed,  to  be 
found  even  in  that  admired  writer : and 
yet,  to  introduce  tafte  inftead  of  duty,  to 

^ fltajfetiikwf,  ajamth  iv/iffk  fie- 
o dtwVj’rf/- 
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make  man  a neceflary  agent,  to  deride  a 
future  judgment,  feem  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  atheiftical,  or  fubverfive  of  all 
religion  whatfoever.  And  thefe  every  at- 
tentive reader  may  plainly  difcover  to  be 
his  principles ; although  it  be  not  always 
eafy  to  fix  a determinate  fenfe  on  fuch  a 
loofe  and  incoherent  writer.  There  feems 
to  be  a certain  way  of  writing,  whether 
good  or  bad,  tinfel  or  fterling,  fenfe  or 
nonfenfe,  which,  being  fuited  to  that  fize  of 
underftanding  that  qualifies  its  owners  for 
the  Minute  Philofophy,  doth  marvelloufly 
ftrike  and  dazzle  thofe  ingenious  men,  who 
are  by  this  means  condu&ed  they  know 
not  how,  and  they  know  not  whither. 
Doubtlefs  that  Atheifi:  who  gilds  and  in- 
finuates,  and,  even  while  he  infinuates, 
difclaims  his  principles,  is  the  likeft  to 
fpread  them.  What  availeth  it,  in  the 
caufe  of  Virtue  and  Natural  Religion,  to 
acknowledge  the  ftrongeft  traces  of  Wifdom 
and  Power,  throughout  the  ftrudture  of  the 
univerfe,  if  this  Wifdom  is  not  employed  to 
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obferve,  nor  this  Power  to  recompenfe  our 
adtions ; if  we  neither  believe  ourfelves 
accountable,  nor  God  our  Judge  ? 


IV. 

^LL  that  is  faid  of  a vital  principle,  of 
order,  harmony,  and  proportion ; all 
that  is  faid  of  the  natural  decorum  and  fitnefs 
of  things ; all  that  is  faid  of  tafte  and  en- 
thufiafm,  may  well  confift  and  be  fupported, 
without  a grain  even  of  Natural  Religion, 
without  any  notion  of  laws  or  duty,  any 
belief  of  a Lord  or  Judge,  or  any  religious 
fenfe  of  a God ; the  contemplation  of  the 
mind  upon  the  ideas  of  beauty,  and  virtue, 
and  order,  and  fitnefs,  being  one  thing,  and 
a fenfe  of  religion  another.  So  long  as  we 
admit  no  principle  of  good  adtions  but 
natural  affedtion,  no  reward  but  natural  con- 
fequences ; fo  long  as  we  apprehend  no 
judgment,  harbour  no  fears,  and  cherifh  no 
hopes  of  a future  ftate,  but  laugh  at  all 
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thefe  things,  with  the  * Author  of  the  Cha- 
racteristics and  thofe  whom  he  efteems  the 
liberal  and  polifhed  part  of  mankind, f how 
can  we  be  faid  to  be  religious  in  any  fenfe  ? 
Or  what  is  here  that  an  Atheift  may  not 
find  his  account  in  as  well  as  a Theift  ? 
To  what  moral  purpofe  might  not  fate  or 
nature  ferve  as  well  as  a Deity,  on  fuch  a 
fcheme  ? And  is  not  this,  at  bottom,  the 
amount  of  all  thofe  fair  pretences  ? J 


* Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  b.  1671,  d.  1713. — Ed. 

+ [Characteristics,  vol.  3 ; Miscel.  2,  ch.  2,J -Jwtbfi/ 
•Tt  “ The  fortune  of  the  C h*a?acrensli cTffas  been 
singular.  For  a time  the  work  was  admired  more 
undistinguishingly  than  its  literary  character  war- 
rants. In  the  succeeding  period  it  was  justly 
criticised,  but  too  severely  condemned.  Of  late, 
more  unjustly  than  in  either  of  the  former  cases, 
it  has  been  generally  neglected.  It  seemed  to  have 
the  power  of  changing  the  temper  of  its  critics. 
It  provoked  the  amiable  Berkeley  to  a harshness 
equally  unwonted  and  unwarranted ; while  it  soft- 
ened the  rugged  Warburton  so  far  as  to  dispose 
the  fierce,  yet  not  altogether  ungenerous,  polemic 
£0  praise  ^ enemy  in  the  very  heat  of  conflict.” — 
macMnto^i,^/l^/  Philosophy , sect.  v. — Ed. 
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V. 


^ERTAINLY  that  Atheiftical  men,  who 
hold  no  principles  of  any  religion,  natural 
or  revealed,  are  an  increafing  number,  and 
this  too  many  people  of  no  defpicable  rank, 
hath  long  ft  nee  been  expreftly*  acknowledged 
by  one  who  will  be  allowed  a proper  judge, 
even  this  fame  plaufible  pretender  himfelf 
to  Deifm  and  enthufiafm.  But  if  any  well 
meaning  perfons,  deluded  by  artful  writers 
in  the  Minute  Philofophy,  or  wanting  the 
opportunity  of  any  unreferved  converfation 
with  fome  ingenious  men  of  that  fed, 
fhould  think  that  LyficleP hath  overfhot  the 
mark,  and  mifreprefented  their  principles ; 
to  be  fatisfied  of  the  contrary,  they  need 
only  call:  an  eye  on  the  Philofophical  Dif- 
fertation  upon  Death?  lately  publifhed  by  a 
Minute  Philofopher.  Perhaps  fome  man 
of  leifure  may  think  it  worth  while  to  trace 
the  progrefs  and  unfolding  of  their  prin- 


* ^[Moralists,  part  n.  sect, 

hi)  TuVf.  <S*vdr>v.  /Jit.  effs  iwif 
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ciples,  down  from  the  writer  in  Defenfe  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Chrijlian  Church / to  this 
plain  dealer,  the  admirable  author  upon 
“ Death.”  During  which  period  of  time,  I 
think  one  may  obferve  a laid  defign,  gradu- 
ally to  undermine  the  belief  of  the  Divine 
Attributes  and  Natural  Religion ; which 
fcheme  runs  parallel  with  their  gradual, 
covert,  infmcere  proceedings,  in  refped  of 
the  Gospel. 


VI. 


'"pHAT  Atheiftical  principles  have  taken 
deeper  root,  and  are  farther  fpread, 
than  moft  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  will  be 
plain  to  whoever  confiders,  that  Pantheifm, 
Materialifm,  Fatalifm,  are  nothing  but 
Atheifm  a little  difguifed ; that  the  notions 
of  Hobbes , Spinosa , Leibnitz f and  Bayle 
are  relifhed  and  applauded ; that  as  they 
who  deny  the  Freedom  and  Immortality  of 
the  foul  in  effeft  deny  its  being,  even  fo 
they  do,  as  to  all  moral  effects  and  natural 


upcaiu/ct  'tc  jddaA'fdfr 
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religion,  deny  the  being  of  God,  who  deny 
Him  to  be  an  obferver,  judge,  and  re- 
warder of  human  actions ; that  the  courfe 
of  arguing  purfued  by  infidels  leads  to 
Atheifm  as  well  as  infidelity. 

[An  inftance  of  this  may  be  feen  in  the 
proceeding  of  the  Author  of  a book, ^inti- 
tuled, A Difcourfe  of  Free-thinking  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Rife  and  Growth  of  a Seff  called 
Free-thinkers , who,  having  infinuated  his 
Infidelity  from  men’s  various  pretences  and 
opinions  concerning  revealed  religion,  in 
like  manner  appears  to  infinuate  his  Athe- 
ifm from  the  differing  notions  of  men  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  attributes  of  God, 
particularly  from  the  opinion  of  our  know- 
ing God  by  analogy,  as  it  hath  been  mif- 
underftood  and  mifinterpreted  by  fome  of 
late  years.  Such  is  the  ill  effiedt  of  untoward 
defences  and  explanations  of  our  Faith;  and 
fuch  advantage  do  incautious  friends  give 
its  enemies.  If  there  be  any  modern  well 
meaning  writer,  who  (perhaps  from  not 
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writes  much  of  analogy  without  understand- 
ing it,  and  thereby  hath  flipped  his  foot^ 
into  this  fnare,  I wifh  him  to  flip  it  back  " 
again,  and  inftead  of  caufing  fcandal  to  good 
men,  and  triumph  to  Atheifts,  difcreetly 
explain  away  his  firft  fenfe,  and  return  to  'VS; 
fpeak  of  God  and  his  attributes  in  the  Style 
of  other  Chriftians,  allowing  that  knowledge 
and  wifdom  do,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
words,  belong  to  God,  and  that  we  have  3^ 
fome  notion,  though  infinitely  inadequate, 
of  thefe  divine  attributes,  yet  Still  more  than  4 
a man  blind  from  his  birth  can  have  of 
Sight  and  colour/^] 


But  to  return,  if  I fee  it  in  their  writings,  n| 
if  they  own  it  in  their  converfation,  if  their  « 


ideas  imply  it,  if  their  ends  are  not  anfwered  - 
but  by  fuppofing  it,  if  their  leading  author5  | 
hath  pretended  to  demonstrate  Atheifm,  but 


§ 


& 


thought  fit  to  conceal  his  demonstration  from 


the  public  ; if  this  was  known  in  their  clubs,  ^ * 


and  yet  that  author  was  nevertheless  fol- 
lowed, and  reprefented  to  the  world  as  a 
believer  of  Natural  Religion ; if  thefe  things 
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are  To  (and  I know  them  to  be  fo),  furely 
what  the  favourers  of  their  fchemes  would 
palliate,  it  is  the  duty  of  others  to  dif- 
play  and  refute. 


VII. 


AND  although  the  characters  of  Divinity 
are  large  and  legible,  throughout  the 
whole  creation,  to  men  of  plain  fenfe  and 
common  underftanding,  yet  it  muft  be  con- 
ftdered  that  we  have  other  adverfaries  to 
oppofe,  other  profelytes  to  make,  men  pre- 
judiced to  falfe  fyftems  and  proof  againft 
vulgar  arguments,  who  muft  be  dealt  with 
on  a different  footing.  Conceited,  meta- 
phyfical,  difputing  men  muft  be  paid  in 
another  coin ; we  muft  fhew  that  truth  and 
reafon  in  all  fhapes  are  equally  againft  them, 
except  we  refolve  to  give  them  up,  what 
they  are  very  fond  of  being  thought  to 
engrofs,  all  pretenfions  to  philofophy, 
fcience,  and  fpeculation. 


Vindicated  & Explained. 


VIII. 

MEANWHILE  thus  much  is  evident ; 

thofe  good  men  who  fhall  not  care  to 
employ  their  thoughts  on  this  Theory  of 
Vifion , have  no  reafon  to  find  fault.  They 
are  juft  where  they  were,  being  left  in 
full  pofleflion  of  all  other  arguments  for  a 
God,  none  of  which  are  weakened  by  this. 
And  for  thofe  who  fhall  be  at  the  pains  to 
examine  and  confider  this  fubjecft,  it  is  hoped 
they  may  be  pleafed  to  find,  in  an  age 
wherein  fo  many  fchemes  of  Atheifm  are 
reftored  or  invented,  a new  argument  of  a 
fingular  nature  in  proof  of  the  immediate 
care  and  providence  of  a God,  prefent  to 
our  minds,  and  directing  our  acftions.  As 
thefe  confiderations  convince  me,  that  I 
cannot  employ  myfelf  more  ufefully  than 
in  contributing  to  awaken  and  pofiefs  men 
with  a thorough  fenfe  of  the  Deity  infpedt- 
ing,  concerning,  and  interefting  itfelf  in 
human  acftions  and  affairs  : fo,  I hope,  it  will 
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not  be  difagreeable  to  you,  that  in  order 
to  this,  I make  my  appeal  to  Reafon,  from 
your  remarks  upon  what  I have  written 
concerning  Vifion ; fince  men  who  differ  in 
the  means,  may  yet  agree  in  the  end,  and  in 
the  fame  candour  and  love  of  truth. 

IX. 

/fBY  a fenfible  object*  I underftand  that 
which  is  properly  perceived  by  fenfe. 


* It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the 
various  employmentsof  the  terms  Object  and  Subject. 
The  word  subject  is  used,  in  ordinary  conversation, 
to  denote  the  matter  in  hand  or  the  thing  under 
discussion ; as  when  we  speak  of  the  subject  of  a 
discourse,  or  the  subject  of  a surgical  operation. 
In  Logic  it  is  that,  with  regard  to  which  anything 
is  affirmed  or  denied. 

The  word  object  is  employed  to  designate  that 
towards  which  our  efforts  or  desires  are  directed  ; 
as  when  we  talk  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or 
pleasure  as  objects  of  men’s  lives.  It  is  also  used 
to  point  out  and  express  whatever  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  senses  or  thoughts  of  men. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  word  subject  is  employed 
Mcyerj  - cmf  cw  wr-tft  iia  hno  eftue  Vah  < uu 
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Things  properly  perceived  by  fenfe  are 
immediately  perceived.  Belides  things  pro- 


in a sense  somewhat  analogous  to  that  for  which 
object  likewise  stands,  but  the  word  trespasses  be- 
yond its  province  when  it  stands  for  the  materia 
circa  quam . 

In  Philosophical  phraseology,  the  term  object 
denotes,  1,  something  absolutely  existing  inde- 
pendent of  mind  ; 2,  something  relative  and  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  mind.  With  the  older 
philosophers  the  latter  meaning  prevailed  ; the  ens 
objectivum  denoting  that  which  is  present  to  mind, 
as  an  accidental  object  of  thought,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  same  thing  in  its  real  and  essential 
nature. 

Des  Cartes  meant  by  objective  reality  the  con- 
formity of  the  representing  idea  with  the  actual 
reality  which  it  presented  to  cognition.  The  Re- 
presentationists  supposed  a double  object,  one 
internal  and  relative,  the  other  external  and 
causative  of  the  former  : “ II  est  trbs  vrai,”  says 
Arnauld,  “en  ce  sens,  que  non  seulement  au 
regard  des  choses  materielles,  mais  g^neralement 
au  regard  de  toutes  choses,  ce  sont  nos  idees  que 
nous  voyons  immediatement,  et  qui  sont  l’objet 
immediat  de  notre  pensde  : ce  qui  n’empeche  pas 
que  nous  ne  voyons  aussi,  par  ces  idees,  lobjet  qui 
contient  formellement  ce  qui  n’est  qu’  objectivement 
dans  l’idee.” — Des  Vraies  et  des  Fausses  Idees , ch  .vi. 
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perly  and  immediately  * perceived,  by  any 
fenfe,  there  may  be  alfo  other  things 


The  German  Philosophers,  Kant  and  Fichte, 
used  the  terms  with  their  present  meaning ; object 
with  them  being  the  knowable,  and  subject  that 
in  which  knowledge  inheres. 

I cannot  do  better  than  subjoin  a quotation 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  has  marked  this 
distinction  with  great  skill  and  precision  : — 

“ In  philosophical  language,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  word  subject  should  be  reserved  for  the 
subject  of  inhesion — the  materia  in  qua;  and  the 
term  object  exclusively  applied  to  the  subject  of 
operation — the  7nateria  circa  quam . If  this  be 
not  done,  the  grand  distinction  of  subjective  and 
objective  in  philosophy  is  confounded.  But  if 
the  employment  of  subject  for  object  is  to  be 
deprecated,  the  employment  of  object  for  purpose 
or  final  cause  (in  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages) is  to  be  absolutely  condemned,  as  a recent 
and  irrational  confusion  of  notions  which  should 
be  carefully  distinguished.” — Sir  IV.  Hamilton, 
Rein's  Works,  p.  97  note,  and  App.  note  B.  And, 
Discussions  0*  Philosophy , article  1,  note  to  p.  5. 
— Ed. 

* The  Philosophers  who  have  treated  of  Percep- 
tion may  be  classed  under  two  heads  (1),  those 
who  hold  the  opinion  that  there  is  but  o?ie  object 
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fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  means  of  thofe 
proper  and  immediate  objects.  Which 


concerned  in  the  operation,  and  that  this  object  is 
immediately  perceived ; (2)  those  who  maintain  that 
the  object  of  which  we  are  directly  conscious  is 
not  absolute  and  simple,  but  is  representative  of 
something  else,  beyond  the  sphere  of  direct  cogni- 
tion : with  them  the  ultimate  object  of  cognition  is 
knowable  only  through  the  medium  of  something 
intervening  between  mind  and  matter,  and  thus 
they  recognize  two  objects , one  immediate  and  repre- 
sentative, the  other  mediate  and  actual.  Those 
who  are  agreed  as  to  there  being  but  one  object, 
and  that  immediate,  greatly  differ  in  their  notions 
of  this  single  object;  some  believe  it  to  be  material, 
others  say  that  it  is  ideal.  To  the  latter  class 
Berkeley  belongs  ; who,  while  he  has  greatly  served 
the  cause  of  truth,  by  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the 
representative  theory,  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  more  serious  error  of  denying  to  us  the  ability 
to  know  anything  but  mind. — (See  foot  note  to 
note  C,  appended  to  Reid's  Works  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton.) 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  while  the  objects 
of  perception  are  immediate  and  presentative, 
there  are  other  objects  of  thought  which  are  not 
so  ; namely,  those  that  are  known  as  not  existing 
now  and  here.  Of  past  and  future  objects  and 
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things  fo  fuggefted  are  not  obje&s  of  that 
fenfe,  being  in  truth  only  objects  of  the 
imagination,  and  originally  belonging  to 
fome  other  fenfe  or  faculty.  Thus  founds 
are  the  proper  objedt  of  hearing ; being 
properly  and  immediately  perceived  by 
that,  and  by  no  other  fenfe.  But,  by  the 


events,  whether  physical  or  mental,  we  can  have 
no  knowledge,  but  through  present  representative 
intellectual  phenomena  mirrored  forth  by  Imagi- 
nation,, which  here  stands  for  the  whole  Repre- 
sentative faculty,  which  re-exhibits  past  objects 
and  enables  us  to  regard  them  purely  by  them- 
selves, or  furnishes  materials  to  Fa?uy  and  Con- 
ception. 

By  not  observing  this  distinction  between  ?nediate 
and  immediate , prcsentative  and  representative 
objects,  Reid  has  fallen  into  error  in  interpreting 
the  opinions  of  other  psychologists  and  in  setting 
forth  his  own  Metaphysical  doctrines. 

Berkeley  clearly  discriminates  between  our 
original  percepts  and  the  images  of  them  which 
are  painted  by  Imagination.  “ The  ideas  im- 
printed on  the  senses  by  the  Author  of  Nature/’ 
he  says,  “ are  called  real  things  ; and  those  excited 
in  the  imagination,  being  less  regular,  vivid,  and 
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mediation  of  founds  or  words,  all  other 
things  may  be  fuggefted  to  the  mind,  and 
yet  things  fo  fuggefted  are  not  thought  the 
objed  of  hearing. 


X. 


'"pHE  peculiar  objeds  of  each  fenfe, 
although  they  are  truly  or  ftridly 


constant,  are  more  properly  termed  ideas,  or 
images  of  things,  which  they  copy  and  represent.” 
We  have  here  an  important  distinction,  but  one 
which  Reid,  not  being  able  to  grasp,  considers  an 
inaccuracy.  “ When  I imagine  a lion,”  he  tells  us, 
“ or  an  elephant,  the  lion  or  elephant  is  the  object 
imagined.  The  act  of  the  mind,  in  conceiving 
that  object,  is  the  notion,  the  conception,  or 
imagination  of  the  object.  If  besides  the  object, 
and  the  act  of  the  mind  about  it,  there  is  some- 
thing called  the  idea  of  the  object,  I know  not 
what  it  is.”  Had  he  known , he  would  have  with- 
held some  needless  strictures. — See  Berkeley,  Prin- 
ciples, sect.  33  ; Reid’s  Works,  p.  292,  and  notes 
thereupon  (B.  and  H.)  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ; also 
Samuel  Bailey’s  “ Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind’,’  Letter  xxi — 1st  series. — Ed. 
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perceived  by  that  fenfe  alone,  may  yet  be 
fuggefted  to  the  imagination  by  home  other 
fenfe.  The  objects  therefore  of  all  the 
fenfes  may  become  objeds  of  Imagination, 
which  faculty  reprefents  all  fenfible  things. 
A colour  therefore,  which  is  truly  perceived 
by  fight  alone,  may  neverthelefs  upon 
hearing  the  words  blue  or  red  be  appre- 
hended by  the  Imagination.  It  is  in  a 
primary  and  peculiar  manner  the  objed 
of  fight;  in  a fecondary  manner  it  is  the 
objed  of  Imagination  : but  cannot  properly 
be  fuppofed  the  objed  of  hearing. 

XI. 

THE  objeds  of  fenfe,  being  things  im- 
mediately perceived,  are  otherwife 
called  ideas  * The  caufe  of  thefe  ideas,  or 

* The  word  idea  is  scarcely  capable  of  fixed  and 
accurate  definition.  Its  chameleon  nature,  its 
ever-varying  hue,  presents  fresh  phases  of  thought, 
as  we  trace  its  use  and  meaning,  in  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

It  took  its  rise  in  a false  method  of  scientific 
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the  power  of  producing  them,  is  not  the 
objedb  of  fenfe,  not  being  itfelf  perceived, 


investigation,  which  attempted  to  explain  how  we 
know,  before  it  had  accurately  determined  what 
we  know.  Men  predicated  certain  things  about 
matter,  per  se,  and  made  these  assertions  the  basis 
of  their  theories  of  perception,  and  thus  blinded 
their  minds  to  the  fact,  which  forms  the  only  legiti- 
mate starting  point  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
mind  and  matter ; namely,  that  Ave  can  know  no- 
thing about  absolute  and  isolated  material  exis- 
tences, and  can  only  speak  of  their  observed 
relations  to  mind. 

Of  the  term  idea , Dean  Trench  remarks,  “There 
is  indeed  no  other  word  in  the  Avhole  compass  of 
English,  Avhich  perhaps  is  so  seldom  used  with 
any  tolerable  correctness.”  Without  stopping  to 
consider  its  lax  employment  in  general  phrase- 
ology, I will  confine  my  remarks  to  its  meaning  in 
the  vocabulary  of  philosophy.  Plato  employed 
Idea  and  elcoc  to  designate  the  eternal  exemplary 
or  typical  models  of  things,  according  to  which 
archetypes  the  Deity  fashioned  his  created  Avorlds. 
In  this  sense  of  the  Avord  Milton  sublimely  con- 
ceives the  Deity  contemplating  nature  : 

“ How  it  showed, 

Answering  his  great  idea.” 
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but  only  inferred  by  reafon  from  its  effedls, 
to  wit,  thofe  objects  or  ideas  which  are 

These  ideas  Plato  considered  as  the  only  proper 
objects  of  science,  since  they  ever  remained  the 
same,  while  the  world  was  an  ever  shifting  scene. 
Norris  opines  the  same  thing,  in,  his  Essay  towards 
the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World  (pub- 
lished in  1704).  “ If  material  things  were  perceived 
immediately  by  themselves,  there  could  be  no 
physical  science:  for  science  is  concerning  things 
necessary  and  immutable.”  Aristotle  bids  us 
study  these  ideas  in  created  things,  in  which  they 
existed  as  inseparable  forms. 

In  order  to  explain  the  communication  between 
the  physical  and  material,  and  the  mental  and 
immaterial,  men  had  recourse  to  many  curious 
conjectures.  They  affirmed  that  this  intercourse 
cannot  be  direct.  (1)  Because  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  are  of  opposite  natures,  and  are  sepa- 
rated, as  some  termed  it,  by  the  whole  diameter  of 
being.  (2)  Having  observed  that  bodies  acted  on 
each  other,  through  impulse,  only  when  in  contact 
or  connected  by  something  interposed,  they  con- 
cluded that  an  analogous  process  must  take  place 
for  mind  to  receive  impressions  from  matter. 

Democritus  and  Epicurus  thought  that  clhwXa, 
axoppoiai,  imagines,  simulacra  rerum , &c.,  were 
continually  being  sent  off  from  objects,  and  were 
propagated  to  the  perceptive  faculties.  Des  Cartes 
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perceived  by  fenfe.  From  our  ideas  of 
fenfe  the  inference  of  reafon  is  good  to 


rejected  the  grosser  form  of  representation,  held 
by  the  schoolmen ; but,  believing  that  mind  and 
body  are  essentially  opposed,  he  employed  a modi- 
fication of  the  theory  of  species , image , phantasm. 
He  substituted  ideas  for  these  terms,  and  held  that 
they  are  the  occasions  of  perception.  He  gives 
the  following  definition  in  his  Meditations. 

“ Idece  nomine  intelligo  cujuslibet  cogitationis 
formam  illam,  per  cujus  immediatam  perceptionem 
ipsius  ejusdem  cogitationis  conscius  sum/’.  . . . 
“ Per  realitatem  objectivam  idece  intelligo  entitatem 
rei  representatae  per  ideam  quatenus  est  in  idea, 
eodemque  modo  dici  potest  perfectio  objectiva , 
artificium  objectivum , &c.” 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  the  usage  of  this 
word  through  the  various  schools  who  have 
adopted  it,  since  this  has  been  so  admirably  done 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  his  notes  appended 
to  Reid's  Works , and  in  his  “ Discussions  op 
Philosophy suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  gave  rise  to 
Malebranche’s  theory  of  the  vision  of  all  things 
in  God,  the  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony 
of  Leibnitz,  the  phenomena  of  Kant,  and  the 
external  states  of  Brown,  and  has  paved  the  way 
for  Materialism  and  Idealism. 

Some  have  regarded  ideas  as  something  distinct 
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Power,  Caufe,  Agent.  But  we  may  not 
therefore  infer  that  our  Ideas  are  like  unto 


from  the  mind,  while  others  view  them  as  modi- 
fications of  the  percipient  mind  ; according  to 
their  source  or  formation,  they  are  held  to  be 
adventitious , factitious , or  innate ; as  to  their  pur- 
pose, they  are  absolute , or  non-representative,  or  else 
relative  and  representative.  They  are  viewed  in  the 
latter  light  by  those  who  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a material  substratum,  while  the  absolute 
Idealists  consider  them  to  be  original  presentments. 
Berkeley  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
truth  by  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments 
of  the  Representationists,  whose  tenets  will  be 
discussed  in  a future  note.  As  to  pure  Idealism, 
Hume  has  pronounced  the  arguments  of  Berkeley 
to  be  irrefutable,  and  has  followed  them  up  by  an 
attempt  to  disprove  the  existence  of  matter. 

Even  those  who  do  not  accept  Berkeley’s  notions 
as  correct,  tell  us  they  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
inconclusive  ; but  surely  it  is  enough  to  object 
to  the  point  with  which  he  starts  and  which  he 
takes  for  granted,  namely,  that  we  perceive  only 
ideas.  We  reply  that  we  have  a direct  kjiow ledge  of 
matter,  and  the  onus  probandi  rests  with  him,  and 
he  can  take  no  further  step  till  he  can  prove  that 
we  cannot  have  this. 

He  acknowledges,  as  we  have  shown  before,  that 
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this  Power,  Caufe,  or  active  being.  On 

the  contrary,  it  Teems  evident  that  an  Idea 

there  are  two  classes  of  ideas : the  first  class 
passing  as  real  things , and  the  second,  which  are 
copies  of  these  presented  by  the  reproductive 
faculty,  he  allows  are  more  appropriately  called 
ideas  : but  still  he  persists  in  entitling  the  former 
class  also  by  that  name,  and  taking  advantage 
of  this  application  of  the  same  title  to  very  dif- 
ferent things,  he  asserts  that  they  exist  only  in  a 
perceiving  mind.  We  allow  that  this  is  true  of 
the  second  class,  for  we  have  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  to  the  fact,  and  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  true  of  the  first  class  also,  (“  and 
who  can  doubt  it  since  they  bear  the  same  name  1 ”) 
which  consciousness  contradicts. 

Besides  the  ideas  of  perception,  we  must  notice 
in  passing  the  ideas  of  Logicians,  or  those  abstract 
notions  which  we  obtain  by  a process  of  general- 
ization. To  prevent  confusion  it  would  be  well  if 
these  general  terms  could  be  named  concepts.  The 
Arabians  have  supplied  us  with  a sub-division  of 
concepts  into  first  and  second  notions,  the  former 
being  the  concept  of  a thing  as  it  exists  in  itself; 
the  latter,  the  concept,  not  of  the  object  as  it  is  in 
reality,  but  of  the  mode  under  which  it  is  thought 
in  the  mind. — Sir  William  Hamilton,  Discussions , 
P-  I37- 
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can  be  only  like  another  Idea,  and  that  in 
our  Ideas  or  immediate  objects  of  fenfe. 

Logic  has  to  deal  with  second  notions,  as 
Thomson  remarks,  “ A logician  has  nothing  to 
do  with  ascertaining  whether  a horse,  or  a ship,  or 
a tree  exists,  but  whether  one  of  these  things  can 
be  regarded  as  a genus  or  species,  whether  it  can 
be  called  a subject  or  attribute.”  (Outline  of  the 
Laws  of  Thought , 2nd  ed.,  p.  39,  et  seq.)  Some 
momentous  questions  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing notions,  or  abstract  ideas  ; it  has  been  asked 
whether  they  have  an  ct  priori  existence  in  our 
minds,  or  are  evolved,  h posteriori , by  the  exercise 
of  abstraction  on  the  data  of  experience.  Arising 
out  of  this,  there  was  a long  and  bitter  dispute  on 
Ontological  speculations,  starting  with  the  question 
“ Are  genera  and  species  really-existing  things  ? ” The 
Nominalists  and  Conceptualists  probed  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  mind.  “ The  Nominalists 
declared  that  nothing  existed  except  things  and 
names  of  things.”  “The  Conceptualists  assigned 
to  universals  an  existence  independent  of  single 
objects.”  Nominalism  has  been  embraced  by 
Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Campbell, 
and  Stewart ; Conceptualism,  by  Locke,  Reid,  and 
Brown. — See  Thomson's  Outlines  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought , p.  no;  Victor  Cousin,  Cours  del'Histoirc 
de  la  Philosophic , legon  22  ; Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, Lectures  on  Metaphysics , lecture  xxxv. — Ed. 
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there  is  nothing  of  Power,  Caufality,  or 
Agency  included. 

XII. 

J-JENCE  it  follows,  that  the  Power  or 
Caufe  of  Ideas  is  not  an  object  of  fenfe, 
but  of  Reafon.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
Caufe  is  meafured  by  the  Effect ; of  the 
Power,  by  our  Idea.  To  the  abfolute 
nature,  therefore,  of  outward  Caufes  or 
Powers,  we  have  nothing  to  fay  ; they  are 
no  objects  of  our  fenfe  or  perception. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  appellation  of 
fenfible  object  is  ufed  in  a determined 
intelligible  fenfe,  it  is  not  applied  to  fignify 
the  abfolutely  exiting  outward  Caufe  or 
Power,  but  the  Ideas  themfelves  produced 
thereby. 


XIII. 

JDEAS,  which  are  obferved  to  be  con- 
nected together,  are  vulgarly  confidered 
under  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effect, 

\se^.d5~ZS. 
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whereas,  in  ftridt  and  philofophic  truth, 
they  are  only  related  as  the  fign  to  the 
thing  fignified/6  For  we  know  our  Ideas ; 
and  therefore  know  that  one  Idea  cannot 
be  the  caufe  of  another.  We  know  that 
our  Ideas  of  fenfe  are  not  the  caufe  of 
themfelves.  We  know  alfo  that  we  do  not 
caufe  them.  Hence  we  know  they  muft 
have  fome  other  efficient  caufe  diftindt  from 
them  and  us/9 


XIV. 


IN  treating  of  Vifion,  it  was  my  purpofe 
to  confider  the  Effedts  and  Appearances, 
the  objedts^perceived  by  my  fenfes,  the 
Ideas  of  fight  as  connedted  with  thofe  of 
Touch ; to  inquire  how  one  Idea  comes  to 
fuggeft  another  belonging  to  a different 
fenfe,  how  things  vifible  fuggeft  things 
tangible,  how  prefent  things  fuggeft  things 
more  remote  and  future,  whether  by  like- 
nefs,  by  neceffary  connexion,  by  Geome- 
trical Inference,  or  by  Arbitrary  Institution.' 
& vf  a,t  dwwifecL  S/owM, 
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XV. 

IT  hath  indeed  been  a prevailing  opinion 
and  undoubted  Principle  among  Mathe- 
maticians and  Philofophers,  that  there  were 
certain  Ideas  common  to  both  fenfes  : whence 
arofe  the  diftindlion  of  primary  and  fecon- 
dary  qualities.*  But  I think  it  hath  been 


* Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this 
classification  of  the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  it  has 
played  an  important  part  in  discussions  on  the 
existence  of  a material  world.  The  distinction 
was  recognised,  in  part,  at  a much  earlier  period 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Democritus 
noticed  that  certain  qualities  of  bodies,  such  as 
sweetness,  coldness,  &c.,  have  only  a relative 
existence ; and  Aristotle  divided  sensibles  into 
common  and  proper.  Des  Cartes  discriminated 
between  these  counter  classes,  and  Malebranche 
applied  the  term  idee  to  phenomena,  as  viewed 
objectively , and  sentiment  to  their  subjective  influ- 
ence. “ Le  sentiment  est  une  modification  de  notre 
ame,  et  c’est  Dieu  qui  la  cause  en  nous.  . . Pour 
l’idee  qui  se  trouve  jointe  avec  le  sentiment,  elle  est 
en  Dieu,  et  nous  la  voyons,  parce  qu’il  lui  plait  de 
nous  la  ddcouvrir.” — Recherche , L.  in.  p.  ii.  c.  6. 

Locke  considers  those  qualities  primary 
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demonftrated  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
a common  object,  as  an  Idea,  or  kind  of  Idea 
perceived  both  by  fight  and  touch.*'- 


“that  are  utterly  inseparable  from  the  body  in 
whatsoever  state  it  be.  . . viz.  solidity,  extension, 
figure,  motion,  or  rest  and  number.”  Secondary 
qualities  he  tells  us  are  “ such  qualities,  which  in 
truth  are  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  but 
powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in  us  by 
their  primary  qualities.  ...  as  colour,  sounds, 
tastes,  &c.,  these  I call  secondary  qualities.  The 
ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resem- 
blances of  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  exist 
in  the  bodies  themselves ; but  the  ideas  produced 
in  us  by  these  secondary  qualities,  have  no  re- 
semblance of  them  at  all.” — Essay  on  the  Under- 
standing., book  ii.  ch.  8.  sect.  9,  10,  15. 

Reid  remarks  on  this  point : — “ Our  senses  give 
us  a direct  and  distinct  notion  of  the  primary 
qualities,  and  inform  us  what  they  are  in  themselves. 

But  of  the  secondary  qualities  our  senses  give  us 
only  a relative  and  obscure  notion.  They  inform 
us  only  that  they  are  qualities  that  affect  us  in  a 
certain  manner — that  is,  produce  in  us  a sensation  ; 
but  as  to  what  they  are  in  themselves  our  senses 

[Theory  of  Vision,  sect,  cxxvii.  et  seq.J-  jfvdhLd- 
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JN  order  to  treat  with  due  exa&nefs  on 
the  nature  of  Vihon,  it  is  neceffary  in 


leave  us  in  the  dark.”  On  the  Intellectual  Powers , 
essay  ii.  chap.  xvii. 

Stewart  says  : — “ I distinguish  Extension  and 
Figure  by  the  title  of  Mathematical  Affections  of 
matter  ; restricting  the  phrase  Primary  Qualities, 
to  Hardness  and  Softness,  Roughness  and  Smooth- 
ness, and  other  properties  of  the  same  description. 
The  line  which  I would  draw  between  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities  is  this,  that  the  former 
necessarily  involve  the  notion  of  Extension,  and 
consequently  of  externality  or  outness ; whereas 
the  latter  are  only  conceived  as  unknown  causes 
of  known  sensations  ; and  when  first  apprehended 
by  the  mind,  do  not  imply  the  existence  of  anything 
locally  distinct  from  the  subjects  of  its  own 
consciousness. — Phil.  Essays,  Works ; vol.  v.  pp. 
1 1 6,  1 1 7. 

Brown  has  objected  to  these  views,  and  thus 
sums  up  : — “ There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  knowledge  is,  in  one  case,  more  direct 
than  in  the  other.  In  both,  it  is  the  effect  of 
the  presence  of  an  external  cause,  and  in  both 
it  must  be  relative  only,  to  adopt  Mr.  Reid’s 
phrase,  to  that  particular  cause  which  produced 
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the  firft  place  accurately  to  confider  our 
own  Ideas  : to  diftinguifh  where  there  is 
a difference  : to  call  things  by  their  right 


it ; the  knowledge  of  which  cause,  in  the  case  of 
extensioji  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  fragrance,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  that  there  is, 
without  us,  something  which  is  not  our  mind 
itself,  but  which  exists,  as  we  cannot  but  believe, 
permanently,  and  independently  of  our  mind,  and 
produces,  according  to  its  own  varieties,  in  relation 
to  our  corporeal  frame,  at  one  time  that  affection 
of  the  mind  which  we  denominate  the  perception 
of  extension  ; at  another  time  that  different  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  which  we  denominate  the 
perception  of  fragrance.”  I would  only  remark 
upon  this  that  the  use  of  perception  in  the  last 
case  is  not  very  felicitous,  sensation  being  there 
meant.  Notwithstanding  these  opinions,  Brown 
would  admit  primary  and  secondary  qualities, 
because  he  considers  the  former  to  be  necessary 
to  our  notion  of  matter. — See  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind , vol.  i.  lecture  xxv. 

After  giving  an  historical  digest  and  survey  of 
this  division  of  the  qualities  of  bodies,  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  proposes  a purer  analysis.  “ He  dis- 
tinguishes the  Primary  qualities  as  objective , not 
subjective;  as percepis-proper , not  sensations  proper  ; 
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names  : to  define  terms,  and  not  confound 
ourfelves  and  others  by  their  ambiguous 
ufe  ; the  want  or  negledfc  whereof  hath  fo 


the  secundo-primary,  as  subjective,  not  objective 
cognitions,  as  sensations  proper,  not  percepts 
proper.”  “ Under  the  primary,”  it  is  added,  “ we 
apprehend  inodes  of  the  non-ego  ; under  the 
secundo-primary  we  apprehend  modes  both  of  the 
ego  and  of  the  non-ego  ; under  the  secondary  we 
apprehend  modes  of  the  ego  and  infer  modes  of 
the  non-ego.”  Moreover  ; “ the  primary  are 

known  under  the  condition  of  sensations  ; the 
secundo-primary,  in  and  along  with  sensations  ; 
the  secondary  in  consequence  of  sensations.”  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  adopts  these  specifications  with 
but  little  variation,  and  agrees  with  Hamilton  in 
asserting  that  the  object  is  active  and  the  sidject 
passive,  in  the  so-called  secondary  qualities  or 
dynamical  attributes,  as  they  are  styled  in  his  nomen- 
clature ; while,  in  the  case  of  the  resistance-attri- 
butes, secundo-primary  or  statico-dynamical,  the  sidject 
and  object  are  both  active ; and,  lastly,  in  reference  to 
the  space  attributes,  or  primary  qualities,  the  mind  or 
sidject  is  active,  the  object  being  passive. — See  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology,  p.  227  et  seq. ; Reid’s  Works , 
note  D.  sects.  11,  18.  I dissent,  with  considerable 
diffidence,  from  the  sentiments  of  these  great 
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often  produced  miftakes.  Hence  it  is, 
that  men  talk  as  if  one  Idea  was  the 


thinkers,  but  I must  confess  that  their  statements 
seem  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  strict  accuracy. 
In  considering  this  question,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  sensation 
and  perception , and  I do  not  know  that  I can 
define  them  better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bailey.  “ Sensation  is  an  affection  felt  to  be  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  whether  attended  or  not  by  a 
discernment  of  anything  different  from  or  external 
to  the  sentient  being.”  “ Perception  is  discerning 
something  different  from  or  external  to  the  perci- 
pient being,  whether  attended  or  not  by  a bodily 
sensation.” — See  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  second  series,  p.  41.  Percepts, 
then,  reveal  outward  phenomena,  sensations  make 
us  conscious  of  bodily  affections.  Now,  since  some 
of  the  properties  of  bodies  affect  the  sensational 
part  of  our  nature,  while  others  act  on  our  percep- 
tive faculties,  we  may  base  their  classification  on 
this  distinction.  Moreover,  some  of  these  are  more 
properly  adjuncts  and  accidents  of  matter,  while 
others  are  essential  to  our  notions  of  it.  But  surely 
we  cannot  say  that  one  class  is  subjective  and  the 
other  objective.  As  powers  or  qualities  inhering 
in  matter  they  are  all  objective,  and  belong  to  the 
non-ego  : but,  as  knowable,  theyhave  all  likewise 
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efficient  caufe  of  another : hence  they 

miftake  Inferences  of  Reafon,  for  Per- 


a subjective  and  relative  phase.  Perceptions  may 
be  invariably  attended  with  sensations,  but  the 
latter  do  not  form  a tertium  quid  between  external 
objects  and  our  minds,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  seems 
to  imply.  Perceptions  are  like  the  sun,  which 
reveals  the  world  around  but  draws  not  our  atten- 
tion so  much  to  itself.  Sensations  resemble  the 
moon,  which  attracts  observation  to  itself \ and 
throws  but  little  light  on  surrounding  things. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  a different  theory  on  this  ques- 
tion. “ The  most  obvious  mode,”  he  tells  us,  “ of 
stating  the  difference  of  primary  and  secondary 
qualities,  as  it  naturally  offers  itself  to  speculative 
minds,  appears  to  be  that  employed  by  Locke, 
slightly  modified.  Certain  of  the  qualities  of 
bodies,  as  their  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  are  per- 
ceived immediately  in  the  bodies  themselves. 
Certain  other  qualities,  as  sound,  colour,  heat,  are 
perceived  by  means  of  some  medium.  Our 
belief  that  this  is  the  case  is  spontaneous  and 
ii resistible  ; and  this  difference  of  qualities,  imme- 
diately and  mediately  perceived,  is  the  distinction 
of  primary  and  secondary  qualities.” — Philosophy 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  book  iv.  chap.  i.  sect.  1. 

I acknowledge  that  I do  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this.  If  the  medium  is  physical,  bulk,  figure, 
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ceptions  of  Senfe  * : hence  they  confound 
the  Power  refiding  in  Jomewhat  external 


& c.,  are  perceived  mediately  as  well  as  sound,  &c. 
If  the  medium  supposed  be  mental,  I deny  its 
existence  altogether. 

The  right  conclusion  from  these  considerations 
seems  to  be,  that  we  know  no  more  of  the  primary 
qualities  as  they  are  in  themselves , than  of  the 
secondary ; what  we  can  predicate  of  them  both, 
is  their  known  relations  to  mind.  Locke’s  division 
does  therefore  not  answer  his  purpose.  I would 
make  those  qualities  primary  which  are  known  by 
the  simple  act  of  perception,  and  reckon  those, 
which  are  ascertained  to  us  by  a process  of  induc- 
tion, as  secondary. — See  Prof.  Ferrier’s  Institutes  of 
Metaphysic , Prop.  v. ; Cousin,  Cours  de  Philosophic , 
Lecture  xxi.  ; Berkeley,  Dialogue  between  Hylas 
and  Philonous,  Dial.  i.  ; Hume,  Essays,  sect.  12.; 
M’Cosh,  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  p.  145. — Ed. 


* “ The  idols  of  the  market  are  the  most  trouble- 
some of  all,  those  namely  which  have  entwined 
themselves  round  the  understanding  from  the  asso- 
ciations of  words  and  names.  For  men  imagine 
that  their  reason  governs  words,  whilst,  in  fact, 
words  re-act  upon  the  understanding;  and  this 
has  rendered  philosophy  and  the  sciences  sophis- 
tical and  inactive.  . . . Hence  the  great  and  solemn 
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with  the  proper  object  of  fenfe,  which  is 
in  truth  no  more  than  our  own  Idea. 


XVII. 

WHEN  we  have  well  underftood  and 
confidered  the  nature  of  Vifion,  we 
may,  by  reafoning  from  thence,  be  better 
able  to  colled  fome  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal, unfeen  Caufe  of  our  Ideas  ; whether 
it  be  one  or  many,  intelligent  or  unin- 
telligent, adive  or  inert.  Body  or  Spirit ; 
but,  in  order  to  underftand  and  compre- 
hend this  Theory,  and  difcover  the  true 
principles  thereof,  we  fhould  confider  the 
likelieft  way  is  not  to  attend  to  un- 
known fubftances,  external  caufes,  agents  or 


disputes  of  learned  men  often  terminate  in  con- 
troversies about  words  and  names,  in  regard  to 
which  it  would  be  better  (imitating  the  cautions  of 
mathematicians)  to  proceed  more  advisedly  in  the 
first  instance,  and  to  bring  such  disputes  to  a 
regular  issue  by  definitions.” — Bacon,  Novum 
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powers,  nor  to  reafon  or  infer  anything 
about  or  from  things  obfcure,  unperceived, 
and  altogether  unknown. 


XVIII. 

As  in  this  inquiry  we  are  concerned  with 
what  objeds  we  perceive,  or  ouf  own 
Ideas,  fo,  upon  them  our  reafonings  muft 
proceed.  To  treat  of  things  utterly  un- 
known as  if  we  knew  them,  and  fo  lay  our 
beginning  in  obfcurity,  would  not  furely 
feem  the  propereft  means  for  the  dif- 
covering  of  Truth.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
it  would  be  wrong  if  one  about  to  treat 
of  the  nature  of  Vifion,  fhould,  inftead  of 
attending  to  vifible  Ideas,  define  the  objed 
of  Sight  to  be  that  obfcure  caufe,  that 
invisible  power  or  agent,  which  produced 
vifible  Ideas  in  our  minds.  Certainly  fuch 
caufe  or  power  does  not  feem  to  be  the 
objed  either  of  the  fenfe  or  the  fcience 
of  Vifion,  inafmuch  as  what  we  know 
thereby  we  know  only  of  the  effeds. 
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Having  premifed  thus  much,  I now  pro- 
ceed to  confider  the  Principles  laid  down  in 
your  letter,  which  I fhall  take  in  order  as 
they  lie. 


XIX. 


JN  your  firft  paragraph  or  fedion,  you 
fay  that  “Whatever  it  is  without  which 
is  the  caufe  of  any  Idea  within,  you  call 
the  objed  of  fenfe  and  you  tell  us,  foon 
after  this,*^c  That  we  cannot  poffibly  have 
an  Idea  of  any  obje6t  without.”  Hence  it 
follows,  that  by  an  object  of  fenfe,  you 
mean  fomething  that  we  can  have  no 
manner  of  Idea  of.  This  making  the 
obje<5ts  of  fenfe  to  be  things  utterly  in- 
fenfible,  feems  to  me  contrary  to  common 
fenfe  and  the  ufe  of  language.  That  there 
is  nothing  in  the  reafon  of  things  to  juftify 
fuch  a definition,  is,  I think,  plain  from 
what  has  been  premifed. ^z8 
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And  that  it  is  contrary  to  received  cuftom 
and  opinion,  I appeal  to  the  experience  of 
the  firft  man  you  meet,  who  I fuppofe  will 
tell  you  that  by  an  obje6l  of  fenfe  he 
means  that  which  is  perceived  by  fenfep* 
and  not  a thing  utterly  unperceivable  and 
unknown.  The  beings,  fubftances,  powers 
which  exift  without,  may  indeed  concern 
a treatife  on  fome  other  fcience,  and  may 
there  become  a proper  fubjedl  of  inquiry  ; 
but,  why  they  Should  be  confidered  as 
Objects  of  the  Vifible  Faculty  in  a treatife 
of  Optics,  I do  not  comprehend. 

XX. 


mu 


'pHE  real  objects  of  fight  we  fee,  and 
what  we  fee  we  know.  And  thefe  true 
obje&s  of  fenfe  and  knowledge,  to  wit,  our 
own  Ideas,  are  to  be  confidered,  compared, 
distinguished,  in  order  to  understand  the 
true  Theory  of  Vifion,  as  to  the  outward 
caufe  of  thefe  Ideas,  whether  it  be  one  and 
the  fame 


ie.  or  various  and  manifold,  whether  , 
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it  be  thinking  or  unthinking,  fpirit  or 
body,  or  whatever  elfe  we  conceive  or  de- 
termine about  it,  the  vifible  appearances  do 
not  alter  their  nature,  our  Ideas  are  ftill  the 
fame.  Though  I may  have  an  erroneous 
notion  of  the  caufe,  or  though  I may  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  its  nature  ; yet  this 
does  not  hinder  my  making  true  and 
certain  judgments  about  my  Ideas ; my 
knowing  which  are  the  fame,  and  which 
different ; wherein  they  agree,  and  wherein 
they  difagree ; which  are  connected  to- 
gether, and  wherein  this  connexion  confifts ; 
whether  it  be  founded  in  a likenefs  of  na- 
ture, in  a geometrical  neceffity,  or  merely 
in  experience  and  cuftomd*7 


XXI. 

|N  your  fecond  fedion,  you  fay,  “That 
if  we  had  but  one  fenfe,  we  might  be 
apt  to  conclude  there  were  no  objects  at  all 
without  us : but  that,  fince  the  fame  objed 
is  the  caufe  of  Ideas  by  different  fenfes, 
UrLyd ' hoi  U c4  wLiUcliU 
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thence  we  infer  its  exiftence;”  now,  in  the 
firft  place,  I obferve,  that  I am  at  a lofs 
concerning  the  point  which  is  here  affumed, 
and  would  fain  be  informed  how  we  come 
to  know  that  the  fame  objedt  caufeth  Ideas 
by  different  fenfes.  In  the  next  place  I 
muft  obferve,  that  if  I had  only  one  fenfe, 
I fhould  neverthelefs  infer  and  conclude 
there  was  fome  caufe  without  me  (which 
you,  it  feems,  define  to  be  an  objedt) 
producing  the  fenfations  or  Ideas  perceived 
by  that  fenfe  : for,  if  I am  confcious  that 
I do  not  caufe  them,  and  know  that  they 
are  not  the  caufe  of  themfelves,  both  which 
points  feem  very  clear,  it  plainly  follows, 
that  there  muft  be  fome  other  third  caufe 
diftindt  from  me  and  them.^ 

XXII. 

JN  your  third  fedtion,  you  acknowledge 
with  me,  Cf  That  the  connexion  between 
Ideas  of  different  fenfes  arifeth  only  from 
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your  fourth  fedion  you  fay,  tc  That  a word 
denoting  an  external  objed,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  no  manner  of  Idea.  Neither 


folely  without  us : ” what  is  here  Said  of  an 
external  unknown  objed,  hath  been  already 


JN  the  following  Sedion  of  your  letter, 
you  declare,  cc  That  our  Ideas  have 
only  an  arbitrary  connexion  with  outward 
objeds,  that  they  are  nothing  like  the  out- 
ward objeds,  and  that  a variation  in  our 
Ideas  doth  not  imply  or  infer  a change  in 
the  objeds,  which  may  Still  remain  the 
fame.”  Now,  to  fay  nothing  about  the 
confufed  ufe  of  the  word  objed,  which  hath 
been  more  than  once  already  obferved,  I 
Shall  only  remark,  that  the  points  afferted 
in  this  fedion  do  not  seem  to  confift  with 
Some  others  that  follow. 


can  we 


polfibly  have  an  Idea  of  what  is 


confidered.* 


XXIII. 
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XXIV. 

POR  in  the  fixth  fedtion  you  fay,  <f  That 
in  the  prefent  situation  of  things,  there 
is  an  infallible  certain  connexion  between 
the  Idea  and  the  objedt  but  how  can  we 


* We  now  come  to  discuss  the  views  of  the  re- 
presentationists,  who  were  referred  to  in  the  note 
to  sect.  ii.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
(i.)  Those  who  suppose  the  immediate  object  of 
perception  to  be  in  the  mind,  but  distinct  from  it  as 
to  its  nature ; (2.)  those  who  regard  ideas  as  modes 
of  the  percipient  mind.  Locke  probably  held  the 
1 st  doctrine,  for  in  book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sect.  3,  of  his 
Essay,  he  bases  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
conformity  of  our  ideas  to  the  external  things  they 
represent.  He  perceives  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  the  veracity  of  our  knowledge  on  his  theory, 
“ How  shall  the  mind,”  he  supposes  an  objector 
to  enquire,  “ when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its  own 
ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things  themselves.” 
His  answer  is,  “ Simple  ideas  carry  with  them  all 
the  conformity  which  is  intended,  or  which  our 
state  requires  : for  they  represent  to  us  things, 
under  those  appearances,  which  they  are  fitted  to 
produce  in  us.”  “This  conformity  between  our 
simple  ideas,  and  the  existence  of  things,  is  suffi- 
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perceive  this  connexion,  fince,  according  to 
you,  we  never  perceive  fuch  objedt,  nor  can 
have  any  Idea  of  it  ? or,  not  perceiving  it. 


cient  for  real  knowledge.”  If  this  vicarious  image 
alone  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  reality  of  things, 
the  world,  as  a material  substance,  becomes  only  a 
possible  conjecture,  without  any  proof  for  its  con- 
firmation ; for  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  ideas  are  like 
external  things,  since  we  start  with  the  hypothesis 
that  these  are  unknown  and  unknowable,  except 
through  reflecting  images.  “ If  it  be  asked,”  says 
Dr.  John  Young,  “whether  this  room  be  like  the 
idea  which  I have  of  it,  what  can  the  meaning  of 
the  question  be,  but  this  : whether  the  idea  which 
I have  of  it  be  really  the  idea  which  I have  of  it ; 
since  I know  nothing  of  it  but  my  ideas.  What  do 
I know  about  the  appearance  of  the  room,  but 
that  notion  or  idea  of  it ; and  if  I know  nothing 
else  how  can  I compare  it  with  anything  else  % ” — 
Lectures  on  Intellectual  Philosophy , Lect.  xv.  sect.  1. 
Brown,  with  other  metaphysicians,  has  supposed 
that  this  difficulty  will  be  removed  by  adopting 
the  2d  hypothesis.  “ The  whole  force  of  the 
pious  demonstration,”  he  triumphantly  exclaims, 
“ which  Berkeley  flattered  himself  with  having 
urged  irresistibly,  is  completely  obviated  by  the 
simple  denial  that  ideas  are  anything  more  than 
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how  can  we  know  this  connexion  to  be 
infallibly  certain  ? 


the  mind  itself  affected  in  a certain  manner.” — 
(See  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.)  Arnauld,  after  main- 
taining that  ideas  are  only  modifications  of  the  per- 
cipient, cautions  us,  “ Ce  que  j’entends  par  les  etres 
representatifs,  en  tant  que  je  les  combats  comme 
des  entites  superflues,  ne  sont  que  ceux  que 
l’on  s’imagine  etre  reellement  distingue's  des  idees 
prises  pour  des  perceptions ; car  je  n’ai  garde  de 
combattre  toutes  sortes  d’  etres  ou  de  modalites 
representatives ; puisque  je  sountiens  qu’il  est  clair, 
h quiconque  fait  reflexion  sur  ce  qui  se  passe  dans 
son  esprit,  que  toutes  nos  perceptions  sont  des 
modalites  essentiellement  representatives .”  — Des 
Vraies  et  des  Fausses  Idees,  chapitre  v.  §.  7. 
Surely  we  are  only  involved  in  a more  inextricable 
difficulty.  This  conjecture  not  only  denies  to  us 
any  immediate  knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  but  re- 
solves everything  into  mind,  and  involves  the 
absurdity  of  believing  an  idea,  or  the  object 
perceived,  to  be  identical  with  the  percipient  act. 
To  quote  again,  in  evidence  of  this  interpretation  of 
their  doctrine,  the  words  of  Arnauld  : — “ Je  prends 
aussi  pour  la  meme  chose  1 'idee  d’un  object  et  la 
perceptmi  d’un  objet.”  Roger-Collard  reasonably 
enquires,  “ Si  nous  ne  voyons  que  des  idees,  com- 
ment savons-nous  que  la  chose  que  nous  voyons 
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XXV. 

JN  the  feventh  fedtion,  it  is  faid,  “That 
we  may,  from  our  infallible  experience, 
argue  from  our  Idea  of  one  fenfe  to  that  of 
another.”  But  I think  it  is  plain,  that  our 
Experience  of  the  connexion  between  Ideas 
of  Sight  and  Touch,  is  not  infallible;  fince 
if  it  were  there  could  be  no  Deceptio  Vis  us, 
neither  in  Painting,  Perfpedtive,  Dioptrics, 
nor  any  otherwife. 

est  l’image  (Tune  chose  que  nous  n’avons  jamais 
vue  1 Quel  est  le  raisonnement  qui  peut  nous  faire 
conclure  avec  certitude  de  la  vue  d’un  portrait, 
quelque  ressemblant  qu’on  le  suppose,  Fexistence 
d’un  original  qui  nous  est  incontiu  ? Si  celui-ci  est 
invisible, comment venons-nous  done  ale  connaitre? 

Si  l’image  disparait  apres  avoir  introduit  la 

chose  signifiee,  nous  avons  done  deux  perceptions 
success ives."  Fragments  I. — CEuvres  de  Thomas 
Reid , — Tom.  iii.  In  fine,  this  theory,  by  denying 
the  reliability  of  the  utterances  of  consciousness, 
is  self-destructive  : and  we  may  truly  say  of  it, 
that  it  “ is  at  best  an  enchanted  corpse,  awaiting 
only  the  exorcism  of  the  sceptic  to  relapse  into  its 
proper  nothingness.” — Ed. 
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XXVI. 


JN  the  laft  fedtion  you  affirm,  <c  That 
experience  plainly  teaches  us,  that  a 
juft  proportion  is  obferved  in  the  alteration 
of  the  Ideas  of  each  fenfe,  from  the  altera- 
tion of  the  objedt.”  Now  I cannot  poffibly 
reconcile  this  fedtion  with  the  fifth,  or 
comprehend  how  experience  ffiould  ffiew 
us,  that  the  alteration  of  the  objedt  pro- 
duceth  a proportionable  alteration,  in  the 
Ideas  of  different  fenfes ; or  how,  indeed, 
it  ffiould  ffiew  us  anything  at  all,  either 
from  or  about  the  alteration  of  an  objedt 
utterly  unknown,  of  which  we  neither  have 
nor  can  have  any  manner  of  Idea.  What 
I do  not  perceive  or  know,  how  can  J 
perceive  or  know  to  be  altered  ? And 
knowing  nothing  of  its  alterations,  how 
can  I compute  anything  by  them,  deduce 
anything  from  them,  or  be  faid  to  have 

any  experience  about  them  P3*3’  . r j 
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XXVII. 

pROM  the  obfervations  you  have  pre- 
mifed,  rightly  underftood  and  confi- 
dered,  you  fay  it  follows,  cc  That  my  New 
Theory  of  Vifion  muft  in  great  meafure  fall 
to  the  ground ; and  the  laws  of  Optics  will 
be  found  to  hand  upon  the  old  unfhaken 
bottom.”  But,  though  I have  confidered 
and  endeavoured  to  underhand  your  re- 
marks, yet  I do  not  in  the  leaft  comprehend 
how  this  conclufion  can  be  inferred  from 
them.  The  reafon  you  aftign  for  fuch 
inference  is,  “Becaufe,  although  our  Ideas 
in  one  fenfe  are  entirely  different  from  our 
Ideas  in  another,  yet  we  may  juftly  argue 
from  one  to  the  other,  as  they  have  one 
common  caufe  without ; of  which,  you 
fay,  we  cannot  poffibly  have  even  the 
fainteft  Idea.”  Now  my  Theory  nowhere 
fuppofeth,  that  we  may  not  juftly  argue 
from  the  Ideas  of  one  fenfe  to  thofe  of 
another,  by  analogy  and  by  experience ; 
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on  the  contrary,  this  very  point  is  affirmed, 
proved,  or  fupported  throughout.* ' ' 

XXVIII. 

JNDEED,  I do  not  fee  how  the  inferences 
which  we  make  from  vifible  to  tangible 
Ideas  include  any  conhderation  of  one  com- 
mon unknown  external  caufe,  or  depend 
thereon,  but  only  on  mere  cuftom  or  habit. 
The  experience  which  I have  had,  that 
certain  Ideas  of  one  fenfe  are  attended  or 
connected  with  certain  Ideas  of  a different 
fenfe,  is,  I think,  a fufficient  reafon  why 
the  one  may  fugged:  the  other,  f 


V*  [Theory  of  Vision,  sect,  xxxviii 

f Mr.  Bailey  objects  to  the  manner  in  which 
Berkeley  uses  the  word  suggest,  and  states  his 
charges  as  follows  : — “ Suppose  we  have  an  inter- 
nal feeling  A,  which  has  never  been  attended 
with  any  sensation  or  perception  of  outness,  and 
that  it  is  experienced  at  the  same  time  with  the 
external  sensation  B.  After  A and  B have  been 
thus  experienced  together,  they  will  according  to 
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XXIX. 

IN  the  next  place  you  affirm,  cc  That 
fomething  without,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  all  the  variety  of  Ideas  within,  in  one 


the  law  of  association  suggest  each  other.  When 
the  internal  feeling  occurs,  it  will  bring  to  mind  the 
external  one,  and  vice  versa.  But  this  is  all.  Let 
there  be  a thousand  repetitions  of  the  internal 
feeling  with  the  external  sensation,  and  all  that  can 
be  effected  will  be  that  one  will  invariably  suggest 
the  other.  Berkeley's  Theory,  however,  demands 
more  than  this.  He  maintains,  that  because  the 
internal  feeling  has  been  found  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  external  one,  it  will,  when  experienced 
alone,  not  only  suggest  the  external  sensation, 
but  absolutely  be  regarded  as  external  itself ; or 
rather  be  converted  into  the  perception  of  an  ex- 
ternal object.”  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sheffield 
philosopher  has  been  at  pains  to  refute  an  ima- 
ginary error.  I am  far  from  intimating  that  the 
objection  was  raised  merely  to  display  agility  in 
criticism,  but  it  appears  to  me  clear  that  he  has 
misunderstood  the  views  of  Berkeley.  In  the 
present  work,  as  in  all  his  later  productions, 
Berkeley  denies  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
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fenfe,  is  the  caufe  alfo  of  the  variety  in 
another : and  as  they  have  a neceffary 

connexion  with  it3  we  very  juftly  demon- 


ought  external,  limiting  our  cognitions  to  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  by  ideas  which  are  in  but  not  of 
the  mind.  In  his  original  treatise  on  Vision  this 
part  of  his  theory  is  less  fully  developed,  and  by 
no  means  as  clearly  enunciated ; he  never,  however, 
falls  into  the  curious  absurdity  ascribed  to  him ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  and  repeatedly  states, 
that  the  ideas  or  objects  of  sight  “neither  are,  nor 
appear  to  be,  without  the  mind  ; or  at  any  distance 
off.”  “Whenever  we  say  an  object  is  at  a distance, 
whenever  we  say  it  draws  near,  or  goes  farther  off, 
we  must  always  mean  it  of  the  latter  sort,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  touch.”  (sect.  50.)  He  also 
(in  sect.  45)  explains  correctly  the  nature  of  sugges- 
tion. “ Having  of  a long  time  experienced  certain 
ideas,  perceivable  by  touch,  as  distance,  tangible 
figure,  and  solidity,  to  have  been  connected  with 
certain  ideas  of  sight,  I do  upon  perceiving  these 
ideas  of  sight,  forthwith  conclude  what  tangible 
ideas  are,  by  the  wonted  ordinary  course  of  nature 
like  to  follow.”  Whatever  ambiguity  of  expression 
there  may  be  in  certain  sentences,  the  whole  diffi- 
culty will  be  cleared  up  in  gathering  the  sense  by 
carefully  collating  the  passages  that  refer  to  the 
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{Irate  from  our  Ideas  of  feeling  of  the 
fame  object,  what  will  be  our  Ideas  of 
feeing.”  As  to  which  give  me  leave  to 


point.  Berkeley,  it  will  be  seen,  never  asserts  that 
we  regard  the  internal  feeling  as  external,  but 
merely  affirms  that  we  learn  to  connect  certain 
visual  appearances  with  certain  tactile  impressions. 
Again,  Mr.  Bailey  tells  us  that  Berkeley  avers 
that  “ outness  is  not  seen,  but  only  suggested  to  our 
thoughts.  Now  the  process  of  suggestion,”  he  goes 
on  to  say,  “ can  take  place  only  when  one  of  the 
objects  is  absent.  When,  for  example,  I see  an 
orange,  without  handling  it,  the  appearances  may 
suggest  its  tangible  properties,  but  when  I both  see 
it  and  handle  it,  suggestion  has  no  place.  ...  If, 
then,  the  perception  of  visible  outness  is  owing  to 
suggestion,  it  would  follow  that  while  I was  both 
handling  and  looking  at  the  orange,  its  visible 
figure  would  seem  an  internal  figure,  but  on  quit- 
ting my  hold  the  same  visible  figure  would  appear 
to  be  external.”  ( Review  of  Berkeley’s  Theory  of 
Vision,  chap.  i.  sect.  1.)  The  remarks  on  the  former 
objection  will  apply  to  this  also.  Berkeley  only 
says  that  Ave  learn,  by  experience,  the  relation 
between  percepts  of  sight  and  percepts  of  touch 
co-identical  with  them  in  time  and  co-existent 
in  place ; which  leads  us  to  apply  the  same 
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remark,  that  to  inquire  whether  that  un- 
known fomething  be  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
or  different,  is  a point  foreign  to  Optics ; 

name  to  the  objects  of  both  senses.  When  a 
rose  is  before  our  eyes,  and  our  olfactory  nerves 
at  the  same  time  convey  to  us  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  this  odour  becomes  associated  in  our 
minds  Avith  the  rose,  but  Ave  never  speak  of  seeing 
the  aroma,  but  of  smelling  the  rose.  “ When 
Miss  Curteous,”  says  Tucker,  “ entertains  you  Avith 
a lesson  upon  her  harpsichord,  both  she  and  the 
instrument  are  causes  operating  to  your  delight,  for 
you  thank  her  for  the  favour,  and  may  speak 
indifferently  of  hearing  the  one  or  the  other  : 
but  Avhen  you  consider  Avhat  is  the  object  of  your 
hearing,  you  Avill  not  call  it  either  the  lady  or  the 
harpsichord,  but  the  music.”  ( Light  of  Nature , 
vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  sect,  i.)  This  quotation  may  serve 
to  exemplify  the  laxity  Avith  Avhich,  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, Ave  transfer  an  object  from  one  sense  to 
another,  and  speak  of  hearing  or  smelling  that 
object;  Avhen,  in  strict  propriety,  Ave  are  only  directly 
conscious  of  a certain  sensation  Avhich  has  become 
associated  in  our  thoughts  Avith  something,  knoAAm 
by  some  other  sense,  to  Avhich  Ave  believe  it  stands 
related. 

With  regard  to  outness,  or  the  externality  of 
things,  Berkeley  ought,  to  be  consistent  Avith  his 
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inafmuch  as  our  perceptions,  by  the  vifive 
faculty,  will  be  the  very  fame,  however  we 
determine  that  point.  Perhaps  I think, 
that  the  fame  Beingpivhich  caufeth  our  Ideas 
of  fight,  doth  caufe  not  only  our  Ideas  of 
touch  likewife,  but  alfo  all  our  Ideas  of 
all  the  other  fenfes,  with  all  the  varieties 
thereof.  But  this,  I fay,  is  foreign  to 
the  purpofe.J/* 

XXX. 

to  what  you  advance,  that  our  Ideas 
have  a necefiary  connexion  with  fuch 


principles,  to  know  nothing,  as  Mr.  Bailey  has 
elsewhere  pointed  out ; for  if  he  knows  what  ex- 
ternal things  are,  it  can  only  be  by  perceiving 
them  to  be  external,  which  contradicts  his  theory* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  know  them, 
he  is  incapable  of  using  the  term  external  with 
any  distinct  meaning.  In  The  Theory  of  Vision, 
Berkeley  gives  to  touch  the  power  of  conveying  to 
our  minds  this  notion  of  outness,  which  he  denies 
to  sight  : in  this  vindication,  he  extends  his 
opinions  to  a system  of  pure  idealism,  which  holds 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
a material  world,  through  the  senses. —Ed. 
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caufe,  it  Teems  to  me  gratis  didlum ; no 
reafon  is  produced  for  this  alfertion  : and 
I cannot  aflent  to  it  without  a reafon.  The 
Ideas  or  effects,  I grant,  are  evidently 
perceived : and  the  caufe  you  fay  is  utterly 
unknown/^  How  then  can  you  tell  whether 
fuch  unknown*  caufe  ads  arbitrarily  or 
neceffarily  ? I fee  the  effects  or  appear- 
ances ; and  I know  that  effects  muft 
have  a caufe,  but  I neither  fee  nor  know 
that  this  connexion  with  that  caufe  is 
neceffary.  Whatever  there  may  be,  I am 
fure  I fee  no  fuch  neceflary  connexion, 
nor,  confequently,  can  demonftrate  by 
means  thereof  from  Ideas  of  one  fenfe 
to  thofe  of  another. 

XXXI. 

YOU  add,  that  although  to  talk  of  feeing 
by  tangible  angles  and  lines  be  dired 
nonfenfe,  yet,  to  demonftrate  from  angles 

38*  [Letter,  sects,  i.  and  iv.J -JluMwu'. 
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and  lines  in  feeling  to  the  ideas  in  feeing 
that  arife  from  the  fame  common  object, 
is  very  good  fenfe.  If  by  this  no  more  is 
meant,  than  that  men  might  argue  and 
compute  geometrically  by  lines  and  angles 
in  optics,  it  is  so  far  from  carrying  in  it 
any  oppofition  to  my  Theory,  that  I have 
expreflly  declared  the  fame  thing.'  This 
dodlrine,  as  admitted  by  me,  is  indeed 
fubjedl  to  certain  limitations ; there  being 
divers  cafes  wherein  the  writers  of  Optics 
thought  we  judged  by  lines  and  angles, 
or  by  a fort  of  natural  geometry ; with 
regard  to  which  I think  they  were  miftaken, 
and  I have  given  my  reafons  for  it.  And 
thofe  reafons,  as  they  are  untouched  in 
your  letter,  retain  their  force  with  me. 

XXXII. 

I HAVE  now  gone  through  your  Re- 
flexions, which  the  conclufion  intimates 
to  have  been  written  in  hafte,  and  having 
confldered  them  with  all  the  attention  I 
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mailer  of,  muft  now  leave  it  to  the  thinking 
reader  to  judge  whether  they  contain  any- 
thing that  fhould  oblige  me  to  depart  from 
what  I have  advanced  in  my  Theory  of 
Vifion.  For  my  own  part,  if  I were  ever 
fo  willing,  it  is  not  on  this  occafion  in  my 
power  to  indulge  myfelf  in  the  honeil 
fatisfadion  it  would  be  frankly  to  give  up 
a known  error ; a thing  fo  much  more 
refpedable  to  denounce  than  to  defend. 
On  the  contrary,  it  fhould  feem  that  the 
Theory  will  Hand  fecure,  fince  you  agree 
with  me,  that  men  do  not  fee  by  lines  and 
angles ; fince  I,  on  the  other  hand,  agree 
with  you,  that  we  may  neverthelefs  com- 
pute in  Optics  by  lines  and  angles,  as  I 
have  expreflly  fhewed ; since  all  that  is 
faid  in  your  letter  about  the  objed,  the 
fame  objed,  the  alteration  of  the  object, 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  Theory,  which 
confidereth  our  Ideas^as  the  objed  of  fenfe, 
and  hath  nothing  to  do  with  that  unfeen, 
unknown,  unintelligible  thing  which  you 
fignify  by  the  word  Objeftf  Certainly,  the 
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Laws  of  Optics  will  not  Stand  on  the  old, 
unShaken  bottom,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  we 
do  not  fee  by  Geometry^;1*  if  it  be  evident 
that  explications  of  phenomena  given  by 
the  received  theories  in  Optics  are  ineffi- 
cient and  faulty ; if  other  principles  are 
found  neceffiary  for  explaining  the  nature  of 
ViSion  ; if  there  be  no  Idea,  nor  kind  of 
Idea,  common  to  both  fenfesf3contrary  to 
the  old  received  univerfal  fuppofition  of 
optic  writers. 


XXXIII. 


not  only  impofe  on  others,  but  often 
on  ourfelves,  by  the  unsteady  or 
ambiguous  ufe  of  terms.  One  would 
imagine  that  an  object  Should  be  perceived; 
I mull  own,  when  that  word  is  employed 
in  a different  fenfe,  that  I am  at  a lofs  for 
its  meaning,  and  confequently  cannot  com- 
prehend any  arguments  or  conclusions  about 
it ; and  I am  not  fure  that  on  my  own  part 
fome  inaccuracy  of  expreffion,  as  well  as 


$n-. 
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the  peculiar  nature  of  the  fubjedt,  not 
always  eafy  either  to  explain  or  conceive, 
may  not  have  rendered  my  Treatife  con- 
cerning Vifion  difficult  to  a curfory  reader. 
But  to  one  of  due  attention,  and  who 
makes  my  words  an  occafion  of  his  own 
thinking,  I conceive  the  whole  to  be  very 
intelligible : and  when  it  is  rightly  under- 
ftood,  I fcarce  doubt  but  it  will  be  affiented 
to.  One  thing  at  lead  I can  affirm,  that  if 
I am  miftaken  I can  plead  neither  hade  nor 
inattention,  having  taken  true  pains  and 
much  thought  about  it. 

XXXIV. 

AND  had  you,  Sir,  thought  it  worth 
while  to  have  dwelt  more  particularly 
on  the  fubjedt,  to  have  pointed  out  diftindl 
paffiages  in  my  Treatife,  to  have  anfwered 
any  of  my  objections  to  the  received 
notions,  refuted  any  of  my  arguments  in 
behalf  of  mine,  or  made  a particular 
application  of  your  own ; I might  without 
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doubt  have  profited  by  your  reflections. 
But  it  feems  to  me,  we  have  been  con- 
fidering  either  different  things  or  elfe  the 
flame  things  in  fluch  different  views  as  the 
one  can  cad  no  light  on  the  other.  I fhall, 
neverthelefs,  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
a review  of  my  Theory,  in  order  to  render 
it  more  eafly  and  clear ; and  the  rather 
becaufe,  as  I had  applied  myflelf  betimes  to 
this  fubjeCt,  it  became  familiar ; and  in 
treating  of  things  familiar  to  ourfelves, 
we  are  too  apt  to  think  them  fo  to 
others. 


XXXV. 

^JT  feemed  proper,  if  not  unavoidable,  to 
begin  in  the  accuftomed  ftyle  of  optic 
writers,  admitting  divers  things  as  true, 
which  in  a rigorous  fenfe  are  not  fuch,  but 
only  received  by  the  vulgar  and  admitted 
as  fuch.  There  hath  been  a long  and  clofe 
connexion  in  our  minds  between  the  ideas'^ 
of  fight  and  touch.  Hence  they  are  con- 
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fidered  as  one  thing,  which  prejudice  fuiteth 
well  enough  with  the  purpofe  of  life,  and 
language  is  fuited  to  this  prejudice.  The 
work  of  fcience  and  fpeculation  is  to 
unravel  our  prejudices  and  miftakes,  un- 
twifting  the  clofeft  connexions,  diftin- 
guifhing  things  that  are  different,  inftead 
of  confufed  or  perplexed,  giving  us  diftind 
views,  gradually  correcting  our  judgment, 
and  reducing  it  to  a philofophical  exadnefs. 
And  as  this  work  is  the  work  of  time,  and 
done  by  degrees,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
at  all  poffible,  to  efcape  the  names  of 
popular  language,  and  the  being  betrayed 
thereby  to  fay  things,  ftridly  fpeaking, 
neither  true  nor  confident/  This  makes 
thought  and  candour  more  efpecially 
neceffary  in  the  reader.  For,  language 
being  accommodated  to  the  praenotions  of 
men  and  ufe  of  life,  it  is  difficult  to 
exprefs  therein  the  precife  truth  of  things, 
which  is  fo  diftant  from  their  ufe,  and  fo 
contrary  to  our  praenotions.^  ^ 

fie/i  — -inf  frfiv 'C'-f-? / 
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XXXVI. 

IN  the  contrivance  of  Vifion,  as  that  of 
other  things,  the  wifdom  of  Providence 
feemeth  to  have  consulted  the  operation, 
rather  than  the  theory  of  man ; to  the 
former  things  are  admirably  fitted,  but,  by 
that  very  means,  the  latter  is  often  per- 
plexed. For,  as  ufeful  as  thefe  immediate 
fuggeftions  and  conftant  connexions  are  to 
direbt  our  adlions,  fo  is  our  diftinguifhing 
between  things  confounded,  and  as  it  were 
blended  together,  no  lefs  neceflary  to  the 
fpeculation  and  knowledge  of  truth. 

XXXVII. 

jpHE  knowledge  of  thefe  connexions, 
relations,  and  differences  of  things 
vifible  and  tangible,  their  nature,  force,  and 
fignificancy  hath  not  been  duly  confidered 
by  former  writers  on  Optics,  and  feems  to 
have  been  the  great  defideratum  in  that 
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fcience,  which  for  want  thereof  was  confufed 
and  imperfedt.  A Treatife  therefore  of 
this  philofophical  kind,  for  the  under- 
ftanding  of  Vifion,  is  at  lead  as  neceffary  as 
the  phyfical  confideration  of  the  eye,  nerve, 
coats,  humours,  refra&ions,  bodily  nature, 
and  notion  of  light,  or  the  geometrical 
application  of  lines  and  angles  for  -praxis  or 
theory  in  dioptic  glaffes  and  mirrors  for 
computing  and  reducing  to  fome  rule  and 
meafure  our  judgment  fo  far  as  they  are 
proportional  to  the  objects  of  Geometry. 
In  thefe  three  lights  Vifion  fhould  be  con- 
fidered  in  order  to  a complete  theory  of 
Optics. 


XXXVIII. 

IT  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  confidering  the 
Theory  of  Vifion,  I obferved  a certain 
known  method  wherein  from  falfe  and 
popular  fuppofitions,  men  do  often  arrive 
at  Truth,  whereas  in  the  fynthetical  method 
of  delivering  fcience  or  truth  already  found,  • 
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we  proceed  in  an  inverted  order,  the  con- 
clufions  in  the  analyfis  being  affumed  as 
principles  in  the  fynthefis ; I fhall  therefore 
now  begin  with  that  conclufion,  that  V ifion 
is  the  Language  of  the  Author  of  Nature  * 


* An  anonymous  biographer  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  the  use  of  this  phraseology  by 
Berkeley.  “ It  is  an  argument  ad  hominem  in 
answer  to  a somewhat  unreasonable  demand  of  a 
minute  philosopher,  who  insists  upon  having  the 
same  evidence  for  the  being  of  a God  that  he  has 
for  that  of  his  fellow  mortals,  to  wit,  the  use  of 
speech.  It  is  the  arbitrary  use,  saith  the  objector, 
of  sensible  signs,  which  have  no  similitude  or 
necessary  connexion  with  the  things  signified  by 
them,  and  which  suggest  to  my  mind  an  endless 
variety  of  things  serving  to  inform  me,  and  direct 
my  conduct  both  present  and  future  : it  is  this 
principally  that  convinces  me  of  the  existence  of 
another  intelligent,  thinking  person,  speaking  to 
me  : shew  me  that  God  speaks  to  man  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  intervention  of  arbitrary  signs,  no 
matte*  by  which  sense  they  enter  into  the  mind, 
whether  by  the  ear  or  by  the  eye,  provided  they 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  things  they 
suggest ; such  a proof  only  as  this  will  content  me. 
£ucb  a proof  as  this  you  actually  have,  replies  his 
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from  thence  deducing  theorems  and  folu- 
tions  of  phenomena,  and  explaining  the 


opponent,  in  the  connexion  you  find  between  sight 
and  touch,  which  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  as 
much  learned  from  experience  as  the  signification 
of  words  is.” — Life  of  Berkeley , Anon.  1776. 

Hutcheson,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Berkeley, 
in  like  manner  compares  our  sensations  to  arbitrary 
signs.  “These  sensations,”  he  remarks,  “as  the 
learned  agree,  are  not  pictures  or  representations 
of  like  external  qualities  in  objects,  nor  of  the 
impression  or  change  made  in  the  bodily  organs. 
They  are  either  signals , as  it  were,  of  new  events 
happening  to  the  body,  of  which  experience  and 
observation  will  shew  us  the  cause  ; or  marks , 
settled  by  the  Author  of  nature,  to  shew  us  what 
things  are  salutary,  innocent,  or  hurtful  ; or  inti- 
mations of  things  not  otherwise  discernible,  which 
may  affect  our  state ; though  these  marks  or  signals 
bear  no  more  resemblance  to  the  external  reality 
than  the  report  of  a gun,  or  the  flash  of  the 
powder,  bears  to  the  distress  of  a ship.” — Moral 
Philosophy , book  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  3. 

A still  more  important  passage  is  found  in 
Scepsis  Scicntifica  (chap.  v.  p.  22)  of  Joseph 
Cdanvill  (published  in  London  in  1665,  forty-four 
years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Theory  of  Vision ) : 
“ How  is  it,  and  by  what  art  doth  it  (the  mind} 
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nature  of  vifible  things  and  the  vifive 
faculty.^7 


read  that  such  an  image  or  stroke  in  matter.  . . 
signifies  such  an  object  ? Did  we  learn  an  alphabet 
in  our  embryo-state  ? And  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  congenite  appre- 
hensions 1 . . . That  by  diversity  of  motions  we 
should  spell  out  figures,  distances,  magnitudes,  colours, 
things  not  resembled  by  them,  we  must  attribute 
to  some  secret  deduction.  But  what  this  deduction 
should  be,  or  by  what  mediums  this  knowledge 
is  advanced,  is  as  dark  as  ignorance.  One  that 
hath  not  the  knowledge  of  letters,  may  see  the 
figures;  but  comprehends  not  the  meaning  in- 
cluded in  them  : an  infant  may  hear  the  sounds, 
and  see  the  motion  of  the  lips,  but  hath  no  concep- 
tion conveyed  by  them,  not  knowing  what  they  are 
intended  to  signify.  So  our  souls,  though  they 
might  have  perceived  the  motions  and  images 
themselves  by  simple-sense , yet  without  some  im- 
plicit inference  it  seems  inconceivable  how  by  that 
means  they  should  apprehend  their  archetypes. 
Moreover,  images  and  motions  are  in  the  brain 
in  a very  inconsiderable  latitude  of  space,  and 
yet  they  represent  the  greatest  magnitudes.  The 
image  of  an  hemisphere  of  the  upper  globe  cannot 
be  of  a wider  circumference  than  of  a wall-nut : 


and  how  can  such  petty  impressions  m 
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• XXXIX. 

JDEAS  which  are  obferved  to  be  con- 
nected with  other  Ideas,  come  to  be 


vastly  expanded  objects  but  through  some  kind  of 
scientifical  method  and  geometry  in  the  principle  1 
Without  this  it  is  not  conceivable  how  distances 
should  be  perceived,  but  all  objects  would  appear 
in  a cluster,  and  lie  in  as  narrow  a room  as  their 
images  take  up  in  our  scantier  craniums.  Nor  will 
the  philosophy  of  the  most  ingenious  Des  Cartes 
help  us  out  : for,  the  striking  of  divers  filaments  of 
the  brain  cannot  be  supposed  to  represent  distance , 
except  some  such  kind  of  inference  be  allotted  us 
in  our  faculties,  the  conception  of  which  will 
only  stead  us  as  a refuge  for  ignorance ; where  we 
shall  meet  what  we  should  seem  to  shun.”  Mr. 
bailey  refers  to  this  passage  in  detraction  of 
Berkeley’s  originality  ; and  without  much  lessening 
our  respect  for  our  author’s  merits,  we  may 
admit  the  probability  that  he  had  seen  the 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Morell  remarks  : — “ We  have  no  appa- 
ratus of  representationism  between  the  world  as 
it  is,  per  se,  and  the  percipient  mind,  but  simply  a 
system  of  impulses,  first  conveyed  to  the  brain  and 
then  interpreted  there  by  the  soul.  These  impulses 
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confidered  as  figns,  by  means  whereof 
things,  not  actually  perceived  by  fenfe,  are 
fignified  or  fuggefted  to  the  imagination 
whofe  objedts  they  are  and  which  alone 


are,  as  it  were,  divinely  constituted  languages  of 
inward  signs,  which  the  soul  has  to  learn  and  to 
read  ; but  it  were  vain  to  say  that  that  interpre- 
tation must  be  identical  with  the  physical  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  body.”  . . . “ We  must,  in  fine, 
refer  the  whole  process  and  the  whole  certitude  of  our 
intuitive  perceptions  to  that  pre-established  har- 
mony between  the  soul  and  nature  which  has 
adapted  them  to  each  other,  and  enabled  us  to 
read  from  our  own  internal  feelings  the  laws  and 
operations  of  the  world  without.” — J.  D.  Morell, 
Elements  of  Psychology , chap.  iv.  sect.  1.  See 
also  Adam  Smith,  Works , vol.  v.  p.  374.  I do 
not  think  it  desirable  to  borrow  the  word  impulse 
from  the  physical  world,  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  matter  acts  upon  mind,  which  is  so 
unique  and  inexplicable  that  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  to  define  it.  The  connexion  between 
the  percepts  of  sight,  and  those  derived  through 
touch,  is  arbitrary , depending  upon  our  organi- 
zation, which  modifies  our  knowledge  of  what  is 
external  to  us  ; and  we  are,  to  a great  extent, 
dependent  upon  experience  to  teach  us  the  con- 
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perceives  them.  And  as  founds  fugged: 
other  things,  fo  characters  fugged:  other 
founds  ; and,  in  general,  all  figns  fugged: 
the  things  dgnified,  there  being  no  Idea 
which  may  not  offer  to  the  mind  another 
Idea,  which  hath  been  frequently  joined 
with  it.  In  certain  cafes  a dgn  may  fug- 
ged: its  correlative  as  an  image,  in  others 
as  an  effeCt,  in  others  as  a caufe.  But  where 
there  is  no  fuch  relation  of  dmilitude  or 
caufality,  nor  any  neceffary  connexion  what- 
foever,  two  things,  by  their  mere  coexiftence, 
or  two  Ideas,  merely  by  being  perceived 
together,  may  fugged:  or  dgnify  one  the 
other,  their  connexion  being  all  the  while 
arbitrary  ; for  it  is  the  connexion  only,  as 
fuch,  that  caufeth  this  effeCtA"' 


nexion  between  the  appearances  presented  by  these 
senses,  whose  full  signification  is  known  to  us  only 
by  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  the  deductions 
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XL. 

A GREAT  number  of  arbitrary  figns, 
various  and  oppofite,  do  conftitute 
a language.  If  fuch  arbitrary  connexion 
be  inftituted  by  men,  it  is  an  Artificial 
Language ; if  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  it 
is  a Natural  Language.  Infinitely  various 
are  the  modifications  of  Light  and  found, 
whence  they  are  each  capable  of  fupplying 
an  endlefs  variety  of  figns,  and,  accordingly, 
have  been  each  employed  to  form  Lan- 
guages ; the  one  by  the  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment of  Mankind,  the  other  by  that  of 
God  Himfelf.*^A  connexion  eftablifhed  by 
the  Author  of  Nature,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  may  furely  be  called 
Natural,  as  that  made  by  Men  will  be 
named  Artificial.  And  yet,  this  doth  not 
hinder  that  the  one  may  be  as  arbitrary 
as  the  other,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  more 
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Jikenefs  to  exhibit,  or  necefiity  to  infer, 
things  tangible  from  the  modifications  of 
Light,  than  there  is  in  Language,  to  colled 
the  meaning  from  the  found  But,  fuch 
as  the  connexion  is  of  the  various  tones 
and  articulations  of  voice  with  their  feveral 
meanings,  the  fame  is  it  between  the  various 
modes  of  Light  and  their  refpedive  correla- 
tives, or,  in  other  words,  between  the  Ideas 
of  fight  and  touch. 


XLI. 

As  to  Light,  and  its  feveral  modes  or 
colours,  all  thinking  men  are  agreed 
that  they  are  Ideas  peculiar  only  to  fight ; 
neither  common  to  the  touch,  nor  of  the 
fame  kind  with  any  that  are  perceived  by 
that  fenfe.f  But  herein  lies  the  miftake, 


•^[Theory  of  Vision,  sect,  cxliv. — cxlvii 
t As  I do  not  admit  the  theory  of  ideas  as 
objects  of  perception,  under  any  of  its  modifi- 
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that  befide  thefe,  there  are  fuppofed  other 
Ideas  common  to  both  fenfes,  being  equally 
perceived  by  fight  and  touch,  fuch  as 
extenfion,  fize,  figure,  and  motion.  But 
that  there  are  in  reality  no  fuch  common 
Ideas,  and  that  the  objedts^of  fight,  marked 
by  thefe  words,  are  entirely  different  and 
heterogeneous  from  whatever  is  the  objedb'" 


cations,  I cannot  assent  to  Berkeley’s  opinion 
under  its  present  form.  But  the  belief  that  the 
ego  receives  direct  communications  from  the  non- 


ego, does  not  prevent  me  from  holding  the  opinion 
that  certain  properties  inhering  in  these  objects, 
are  made  known  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
one  sense,  while  other  peculiarities  and  qualities 
are  discovered  to  us  by  another  bodily  organ. 
Whether  the  same  information  shall  be  conveyed 
by  all  the  avenues  to  our  spiritual  being,  or  whether 
each  shall  have  a distinct  function  assigned  to  it, 
depends  upon  the  will  of  our  Creator.  What 
we  have  to  do,  is  to  take  the  notions  which  we 
have  of  things,  and  if  possible,  trace  them  to 
their  various  sources.  That  we  see  and  touch 
real  things  external  to  ourselves  is  one  question, 


, but  whether  we  touch  and  see  the^  same  things  ** 
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of  feeling,  marked  by  the  fame  names, 
hath  been  proved  in  the  Theory ,*Jand  feems 
by  you  admitted  ; though  I cannot  conceive 
how  you  fhould  in  reafon  admit  this,  and 
at  the  fame  time  contend  for  the  received 
theories,  which  are  fo  much  ruined,  as 
mine  is  eftablifhed,  by  this  main  part  and 
pillar  thereof. 


is  another  point,  which  must  be  discussed  apart. 
There  is  no  absurdity  in  the  supposition  that 
these  might  be  entirely  disconnected,  but  I think 
a careful  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
will  prove  to  us  that  the  objects  of  sight  and  the 
objects  of  touch  are  the  same,  although  it  would  be 
unphilosophical  to  make  the  a priori  announce- 
ment that  they  are  so.  They  are  fused  by  the 
faculties  of  our  minds  into  one  homogeneous 
whole,  capable  of  being  separated,  by  a process  of 
analysis,  into  its  primary  elements.  In  future 
notes  I shall  examine  the  statements  made  in 
the  text,  and  criticise,  as  I proceed,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  process  and  the  accuracy  of  the  inferences 
deduced. — Ed. 

/'J*  [Theory  of  Vision,  sect,  cxxviil 
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yo  perceive  is  one  thing,  to  judge  is 
another.  So,  likewife,  to  be  fuggefted 
is  one  thing,  and  to  be  inferred  another. 
Things  are  fuggefted  and  perceived  by 
fenfe.  We  make  judgments  and  infer- 
ences by  the  underftanding.  What  we 
immediately  and  properly  perceive  by  fight 
is  its  primary  objedt,  Light  and  Colours. 
What  is  fuggefted  or  perceived  by  media- 
tion thereof  are  tangible  Ideas,  which  may 
be  considered  as  fecondary  and  improper 
objedls  of  fight.  We  infer  caufes  from 
effects,  effects  from  caufes,  and  properties 
one  from  another,  where  the  connexion  is 
neceftary.  But,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that 
we  apprehend  by  the  Ideas  of  fight  certain 
other  Ideas,  which  neither  refemble  them, 
nor  caufe  them,  nor  are  caufed  by  them, 
nor  have  any  neceftary  connexion  with 
them  ? The  folution  of  this  problem,  in  its 
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full  extent,  doth  comprehend  the  whole 
Theory  of  Vihon/^’This  hating  of  the 
matter  placeth  it  on  a new  foot,  and  in  a 
different  light  from  all  preceding  Theories. 


XLIII. 


explain  how  the  mind  or  foul  of  man 
limply  fees,  is  one  thing,  and  belongs 
to  Philosophy.  To  conlider  particles  as 
moving  in  certain  lines,  rays  of  light  as 
refradted,  or  reflected,  or  eroding,  or  in- 
cluding angles,  is  quite  another  thing,  and 
appertaineth  to  Geometry.  To  account  for 
the  fenfe  of  vilion  by  the  mechanifm  of  the 
eye,  is  a third  thing,  which  appertaineth  to 
Anatomy  and  experiments.  These  two  latter 
fpeculations  are  of  ufe  in  practice,  to  ahih 
the  defedts  and  remedy  the  diftempers  ot 
light,  agreeably  to  the  natural  laws  contained 
in  this  mundane  fyhem.  But  the  former 
theory  is  that  which  makes  us  underhand 
the  true  Theory  of  Vihon,  conlidered  as  a 
faculty  of  the  foul.  Which  theory,  as  1 
' VcwsTitry  "U  Vidott-o & H'zeie/h 
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have  already  obferved/^may  be  reduced  to 
this  fimple  queftion,  to  wit,  how  comes  it 
to  pafs,  that  a fet  of  Ideas  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  tangible  Ideas,  fhould  neverthe- 
lefs  suggeft  them  to  us,  there  being  no 
necefiary  connexion  between  them  ? To 
which  the  proper  anfwer  is,  that  this  is  done 
in  virtue  of  an  arbitrary  connexion,  inftituted 
by  the  Author  of  Nature. 


XLIV. 

'"pHE  proper,  immediate  objed  of  Vifion 
is  Light,  in  all  its  modes  and  varia- 
tions, various  colours  in  kind,  in  degree, 
in  quantity ; fome  lively,  others  faint,  more 
of  fome  and  lefs  of  others ; various  in  their 
bounds  or  limits ; various  in  their  order 
and  fituation.^  A blind  man,  when  firft 
made  to  fee,  might  perceive  thefe  objeds^ 
in  which  there  is  an  endlefs  variety,  but 
he  would  neither  perceive  nor  imagine  anv 
refemblance  or  connexion  between  thefe 
vifible  objeds  and  thofe  perceived  by  feel- 

xjikecf  cVi'Xj  W^. 
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ing.*-^  Lights,  fhades,  and  colours  would 
fugged:  nothing  to  him  about  bodies,  hard 
or  foft,  rough  or  fmooth  : nor  would  their 
quantities,  limits,  or  order,  fugged:  to  him 
geometrical  figures,  or  extenfion,j-  or  fitua- 

* [Theory  of  Vision,  sects,  xli.  and  cvi 

f We  must  consider  extension  with  reference  to 
two  questions,  and  enquire,  (i)  Whether  we  can 
know  bodies,  as  extended,  at  all  by  sight;  (2) 
Whether  the  ability  to  perceive  extension  by 
sight,  if  it  be  possessed,  be  an  original  and  pri- 
mordal  attribute  of  mind  or  an  acquired  and  syn- 
thetical process. 

Berkeley  seems  to  have  been  the  first  philoso- 
pher to  deny  to  unaided  sight  the  ability  to  make 
us  conversant  with  extension.  His  opinions  have 
been  adopted  by  Stewart,  Brown,  Mills,  and  many 
other  eminent  philosophers.  On  the  other  hand, 
D’Alembert  affirms  that  sight  gives  us  the  notion 
of  extension  more  readily  than  touch,  and  Platner 
even  reverses  the  original  thesis  and  maintains  that 
this  quality  can  only  be  ascertained  through  the 
medium  of  visual  perception. 

Those  who  deny  to  us  a direct  knowledge  of  the 
outness  of  things  affirm  that  the  eye  is  impressible 
only  to  colour,  which  implies  no  acquaintance  with 
any  outward  object  as  a cause,  or  a thing  wherein 
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tion,  which  they  muft  do  upon  the  received 
fuppofition,  that  thefe  objects  are  common 
to  fight  and  touch. 

the  colour  inheres.  In  carrying  out  these  views, 
Brown  thinks  the  retina  as  incapable  of  informing 
us  how  much  of  its  expanse  is  affected,  as  the  ear 
or  the  olfactory  nerve.  Now  this  is  contradicted 
by  experience  ; and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  optic  nerve  is  limited  in  its 
operation  in  the  same  way  as  the  auditoiy  and 
olfactory  nerves  are.  In  reply  to  such  assertions, 
the  following  propositions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
seem  fatal.  1.  That  we  see  colour.  2.  That  the 
power  of  perceiving  colour  involves  the  power  of 
perceiving  the  differences  of  colour.  3.  That  the 
colours  discriminated  in  vision  may  be  placed  side  by 
side  in  immediate  juxtaposition ; or,  one  may  limit 
another  by  being  superinduced  partially  over  it. 
4.  That  the  contrasted  colours  thus  bounding  each 
other  will  form  by  their  meeting  a visible  line,  and 
that,  if  the  superinduced  colour  be  surrounded  by 
the  others,  this  line  will  return  upon  itself,  and  thus 
constitute  the  outline  of  a visible  figure.  But 
although  we  claim  for  sight  the  power  to  perceive 
extension,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this 
perception  takes  place  without  synthesis,  or  that 
the  visual  extension  indicates,  at  once,  the  tactual. 
Visible  figure  as  well  as  tactile  may  be  resolvable, 
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XLV. 


the  vague  forts,  combinations,  quan- 


tities, degrees,  and  difpofitions  of  Light 


according  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  analysis,  into 
figure,  and  “ figure  into  relative  magnitudes,  magni- 
tude into  relative  positions,  and  all  positions  may 
be  finally  reduced  to  positions  of  subject  and 
object.”  If  we  admit  the  law  of  visible  direction,  we 
shall  be  able  to  account  for  the  whole  operation. 
Sir  David  Brewster  explains  [this  law  as  follows  : 
“ The  impression  of  a ray  of  light  upon  the  retina, 
whatever  be  the  angle  of  its  incidence,  gives  the 
sensation  of  having  proceeded  in  a direct  perpendi- 
cular to  the  retina,  a direction,  as  will  afterwards  be 
seen,  coinciding  nearly  with  the  real  direction  of  the 
hole  from  which  it  issues  ” (a  cone  of  rays  being 
admitted  through  a point  pricked  in  a piece  of 
paper).  . “ The  law  of  vision  for  visual  objects  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  points.  . . When  the 
object  is  a lineal  space  ox  superficies,  only  one  point 
of  it  is  seen  single  and  distinct,  the  two  eyes  con- 
verging their  optic  axes  on  every  point  of  it  in 
succession.”  (Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  chap,  x.) 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  perception 
of  extension  is  a composite  connexion  of  states 
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and  Colours,  would  upon  the  firft  perception 
thereof  be  confidered  in  themfelves  only,  as 
a new  fet  of  fenfations  and  Ideas.  As  they 


of  consciousness,  having  for  its  elements  the  impres- 
sions of  coincidence  in  time  and  adjacency  in 
space,  ascertained  by  a serial  recognition  of  the 
intermediate  points  between  the  boundaries. 
Without  giving  assent  to  Immanuel  Fichte’s 
notion,  that  we  are  conscious  of  ourselves  as 
space-existences , we  may  admit  that  our  a priori 
ideas  of  space  are  afterwards  “still  further  de- 
veloped, and  more  accurately  defined  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  bodily  motions,  motions  of 
which  the  soul  becomes  cognisant  as  something 
pertaining  to  itself,  and  by  means  of  which  it 
apprehends  itself  as  a being  operating  in  space.” 
(Morell’s  Fichte's  Mental  Philosophy , chap,  v.) 
Visible  extension  becomes  associated  with  actual 
magnitude  through  experience,  as  we  elsewhere 
show. — See  Brown  On  the  Mind,  lectures  xxvm. 
and  xxix.  Stewart,  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  chap.  5,  part  11.  sect.  1.  Dr. 
John  Young,  Lectures  on  Intellectual  Philosophy , p. 

1 1 6.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaphy- 
sics, vol.  11.  lecture  xxvn.  p.  165.  Dissertations, 
p.  861.  Bain,  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  book  11. 
chap.  1.  p.  363-369.  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles 
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are  wholly  new  and  unknown,  a man  born 
blind^ould  not,  at  firft  fight,  give  them 
the  names  of  things  formerly  known  and 


of  Psychology,  p.  227  et  seq.  Bailey’s  Review , chap, 
iv.  Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences , 
vol.  1.  p.  302. 

The  question  whether  we  can  see  solid  figures 
intuitively,  which  has  long  formed  a matter  of  specu- 
lation, has  to  a large  extent  been  solved  by  Mr. 
Wheatstone.  By  means  of  an  instrument  which  he 
calls  a Pseudoscope,  he  has  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring the  image  that  is  normally  formed  on  one 
retina  to  the  other,  and  thus  obtains,  as  he  expresses 
it,  “ a glance  into  another  visible  world,  in  which 
external  objects  and  our  internal  perceptions  have 
no  longer  their  habitual  relation  with  each  other.” 
The  result  is  what  Wheatstone  designates  “ con- 
version of  relief.”  The  cameo  becomes  an  intaglio ; 
the  inside  of  a cup  presents  an  apparently  convex 
surface  ; a small  terrestrial  globe,  on  the  other 
hand,  becomes  a concave  hemisphere  ; a bust  is 
transformed  into  a hollow  mask.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  more  particularly  concerns  us  is,  that 
“the  natural  appearance  of  the  object  continues 
to  intrude  itself,  when  sometimes  suddenly,  at  other 
times  gradually,  the  converse  occupies  its  place.” 
Justly  does  the  discoverer  add,  “ I know  nothing 

'ft'&i-.iy/' ifu  c<rLsd  lie.  fc'hfuct'iee  lie 
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perceived  by  his  Touch.  But,  after  fome 
experience,  he  would  perceive^  their  con- 
nexion with  tangible  things,  and  would, 


more  wonderful  among  the  phenomena  of  percep- 
tion, than  the  spontaneous  successive  occurrence 
of  these  two  very  different  ideas  in  the  mind, 
while  all  external  circumstances  remain  the  same.'' 
But  this  is  not  the  only  effect  produced  by  this 
instructive  and  skilfully  devised  instrument.  If 
there  be  distinct  objects  under  inspection,  an 
inversion  of  distance  and  position  is  the  result, 
while  there  is  no  metamorphosis  of  the  individual 
shapes.  This  transition  too  is  gradual.  While 
the  principle  of  the  simple  stereoscope  somewhat 
favours  the  supposition  of  a direct  inference  of 
figure  from  sight  alone,  these  revelations  lead  to 
an  opposite  opinion,  and  clearly  show  that  the 
inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes  and  the 
diversity  between  the  pictures  delineated  on  each 
organ,  do  not  alone  regulate  our  knowledge  of 
these  things,  but  that  it  is  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  our  previous  acquaintance  with  them,  through 
touch.  See  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1852  ; 
The  Bakerian  Lecture,  by  Charles  Wheatstone,  f.r.s.  ; 
also,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  220  (Oct.  1858), 
Article  v.  Binocular  Vision  ; Bain,  The  Senses  and 
the  Intellect,  p.  3 77  et  seq. — Ed.. 
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therefore,  confider  them  as  figns,  and  give 
them  (as  is  ufual  in  other  cafes)  the  fame 
names  with  the  things  fignified. 


XLVI. 

More  and  lefs,  greater  and  fmaller, 
Extent,  Proportion,  Interval  are  all 
found  in  time,  as  in  fpace,  but  it  will  not 
therefore  follow,  that  thefe  are  homogeneous 
quantities.  No  more  will  it  follow  from 
the  attribution  of  common  names,  that 
vifible  Ideas  are  homogeneous  with  thofe 
of  feeling.  It  is  true,  that  terms  denoting 
tangible  Extenfion,  Figure,  Location,  Mo- 
tion, and  the  like,  are  alfo  applied  to  denote 
the  quantity,  relation,  and  order  of  the 

proper  vifible  Objects  or  Ideas  of  fight. 

* 

But  this  proceeds  only  from  experience 
and  analogy.  There  is  a higher  and  lower 
in  the  notes  of  mufic ; Men  fpeak  in  a 
high  or  a low  key.  And  this,  it  is  plain, 
is  no  more  than  metaphor  or  analogy;  fo 
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likewife  to  exprefs  the  order  of  vifible 
Ideas,  the  words  Jituation , high  and  low , 
up  and  down , are  made  ufe  of,  and  this 
fenfe,  when  fo  applied,  is  analogical. 


XLVII. 


BUT  in  the  cafe  of  Vifion,  we  do  not 
reft  in  a fuppofed  analogy  between 
different  and  heterogeneous  natures.  We 
fuppofe  an  identity  of  nature,  or  one  and 
the  fame  objedt  common  to  both  fenfes. 
And  this  miftake  we  are  led  into  ; foras- 
much as  the  various  motions  of  the  head, 
upwards  and  downwards,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  being  attended  with  a diverfity 
in  the  vifible  Ideas,  it  cometh  to  pafs, 
that  thofe  motions  and  fituations  of  the 
head,  which  in  truth  are  tangible,  do  confer 
their  own  attributes  and  appellations  on 
vifible  Ideas,  wherewith  they  are  connected, 
and  which  by  that  means  come  to  be  termed 
high  and  low,  right  and  left,  and  to  be 
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marked  by  other  names  betokening  the 
modes  of  pofition,*  which,  antecedently  to 
fuch  experienced  connexion,  would  not  have 
been  attributed  to  them,  at  leaf!;  not  in  the 
primary  and  literal  fenfe. 

XLVIII. 

pROM  hence  we  may  fee,  how  the  mind 
is  ^nabled  to  difcern  by  fight  the 
fituationf'of  diftant  objects. f Thofe  imme- 
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t “ When  the  mind  neglects  the  sign  and  passes 
on  to  the  thing  signified,”  urges  Mr.  Bailey,  “it  is 
apt  to  fancy,  not,  as  Berkeley’s  theory  requires,  that 
it  perceives  the  suggested  objects  with  the  sense 
actually  in  exercise , but  that  it  perceives  them  with 
the  sense  to  which  the  conceptions  belong ,”  in  support 
of  which  statement  he  adduces  many  examples. 
Notwithstanding  the  ability  with  which  Mr.  Bailey 
usually  distinguishes  between  things  which  differ,  I 
do  not  think  he  has  in  this  case  done  so.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  when  an  absent  object  is 
suggested  to  our  imagination,  it  is  mirrored  forth 
1 fjA/f,  fetou  yu-Ustil  d-  (y  sc^sylw',  O* 
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diate  objects  whofe  mutual  refpedt  and  order 
come  to  be  exprefTed  by  terms  relative  to 


in  the  organ  through  which  it  originally  became 
known ; but  this  is  not  a parallel  case.  We  are 
now  considering,  not  an  object  absent  from  sense, 
but  one  present  to  it ; it  is  not,  therefore,  the  object 
which  has  to  be  suggested,  but  certain  relatio?is 
which  this  object  bears  to  ourselves  and  to  other 
things,  as  its  magnitude , distance , and  tactile  proper- 
ties. Concerning  these,  Berkeley  declares  that  our 
judgments  give  us  information  by  rapid  inferences, 
based  on  experience  ; just  as  we  gather  the 
meaning  of  a writer  from  the  words  he  employs. 
Mr.  Bailey’s  real  difficulty  appears  to  be,  that  the 
visual  signs  do  not  bring  the  tactual  appearances 
vividly  to  our  recollection,  as  he  seems  to  think 
Berkeley’s  theory  requires,  but  are  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  guide  us  to  a correct  knowledge  of 
the  size  and  position  of  objects.  When  we  look 
along  an  avenue,  the  trees  that  are  furthest  from  us 
appear  to  be  in  close  proximity,  and  when  we  cor- 
rect this  notion,  and  judge  them  to  be  separated  by 
a greater  space  than  seems  to  divide  them,  wre  recall, 
not  the  tangible  space,  but  the  visible  space  which 
we  saw  intervening,  when  we  regarded  them  from 
a different  point  of  view.  Do  we  not  therefore,  we 
are  asked,  judge  of  distance  directly  by  the  visible 
appearance,  and  not  mediately  through  tangible  im- 
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tangible  place,  being  connected  with  the 
real  objects  of  touch,  what  we  fay  and  judge 


pressions  ? We  admit,  in  reply,  that  we  do  pass 
at  once  from  visible  signs  to  the  things  signified, 
but  surely  this  does  not  disprove  Berkeley’s  affirma- 
tions with  regard  to  the  genesis  of  our  ideas.  When 
we  begin  to  learn  a foreign  language  we  have  to 
translate  the  words  into  our  native  tongue,  before 
we  can  ascertain  the  significance  of  the  passage ; 
but  when  we  have  acquired  greater  proficiency  in 
this  language,  we  pass  at  once  from  the  words  to 
the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  begin  to  think 
through  the  medium  of  this  new  vocabulary.  In 
like  manner,  visual  signs  acquire  their  significance 
at  first  from  a comparison  with  tactual  signs,  but 
afterwards  the  process  by  which  we  arrive  at  our 
conclusions  becomes  greatly  expedited.  The  ma- 
thematician must  commence  by  working  out  his 
problem  step  by  step,  but  after  a little  practice, 
when  similar  formulae  are  presented  to  him,  he  no 
longer  follows  the  same  tedious  process,  but  can 
give  a solution  by  a few  steps.  After  the  chemist 
has  analyzed  a substance,  and  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  composition,  he  need  not  repeat 
this  investigation  when  the  substance  is  again 
brought  forward,  but  can  tell  you  at  once  what  are 
its  component  parts.  Does  he,  then,  judge  intui- 
tively, from  its  appearances,  what  are  its  elements 
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of  the  one,  we  fay  and  judge  of  the  other, 
transferring  our  thought  or  apprehenfion 


or  properties  % Do  you  maintain  that  his  sight  is 
gifted  with  the  power  to  inform  him  of  the  nature 
of  bodies,  because  he  tells  you  all  about  them  by 
merely  looking  at  them  ? You  surely  are  aware 
that  he  is  speaking  from  experience , and  that  he 
has  acquired  his  power  from  careful  research.  So 
is  it  with  sight.  When  we  say  that  we  see  a body 
is  round  and  five  feet  distant  from  us,  we  are 
not  basing  our  assertions  upon  the  intuitive  infor- 
mation of  sight,  but  are  drawing  inferences  from 
the  known  relations  subsisting  between  visual 
appearances  and  their  standards  of  touch.  We 
are  uttering  not  an  intuitive , but  an  acquired 
judgment.  Mr.  Bailey  supposes  that  it  may  be 
objected  to  his  views,  that  we  speak  of  a bar  of 
iron  as  looking  heavy,  and  a fire  as  looking  hot,  and 
he  tries  to  obviate  these  objections  by  telling  us 
that  the  phrases  are  Elliptical ; their  real  meaning 
being,  that  the  iron  would  prove  heavy  if  we  were 
to  raise  it,  and  the  fire  hot  if  we  wTere  to  approach 
or  touch  it.  Surely  this  is  a full  admission  of 
Berkeley’s  opinions,  and  proves  that  when  we  say 
a ball  looks  round,  we  mean  that  it  would  feel  so, 
if  we  were  to  take  it  in  our  hands ; or  if  we  assert 
that  a mountain  looks  two  miles  off",  we  intend  by 
this,  that  we  must  pass  over  a certain  space  of 
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from  the  figns  to  the  things  fignified,  as  it  is 
ufual,  in  hearing  or  reading  a difcourfe,  to 
overlook  the  founds  or  letters,  and  inftantly 
pafs  on  to  the  meaning. 

XLIX. 

BUT  there  is  a great  difficulty  relating  to 
the  fituation  of  objects,  as  perceived 
by  fight.* *  For  fince  the  pencils  of  rays 


ground,  measured  by  a certain  amount  of  tangible 
distance,  before  we  can  reach  it.  See  Review  of 
Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  page  96 ; and  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  criticisms  upon  it,  in  his  Disser- 
tations and  Discussions,  vol  ii.  page  84. — Ed. 

* Many  solutions  have  been  attempted  of  this 
difficulty.  I select  some  of  the  latest.  Dr.  Whewell 
says  : — “ We  have  no  notion  of  upright  or  inverted, 
except  that  which  is  founded  on  experience,  and 
all  our  experience  must  have  taught  us  that  such  a 
sensible  image  belongs  to  a man  who  is  in  an  up- 
right position.”  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
visual  impressions  are  corrected  by  tactual,  but  he 
afterwards  falls  back  upon  Berkeley’s  views  and 
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iffuing  from  any  luminous  objedt  do,  after 
their  paffage  through  the  pupil  and  their  re- 
fradtion  by  the  cryftalline,  delineate  inverted 
pidtures  in  the  retina , which  pidtures  are  fup- 
pofed  the  immediate  proper  objects  of  light, 
how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  objedts  where- 
of the  pidtures  are  thus  inverted  do  yet 
feem  eredt  and  in  their  natural  fituation? 
For  the  objedts  not  being  perceived  other- 
wife  than  by  their  pictures,  it  fhould  follow. 


affirms,  “ It  is  sufficient  explanation  to  say,  that 
we  do  not  see  the  image  on  the  retina,  but  see  by 
means  of  it.”  ( Scientific  Ideas , book  11.  ch.  2,  sect, 
iii.  § 7.) 

Sir  David  Brewster,  after  commenting  on  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  explanations  that  have 
been  offered,  accounts  for  the  anomaly  by  the  law 
of  visual  direction.  Fichte,  embracing  the  same 
notion,  remarks  : — “ The  rays  of  light  which  come 
from  above  fall  on  the  lower  part  of  the  retina, 
while  those  which  come  from  below  fall  on  the 
upper  part  of  it.  Those  coming  from  the  right 
fall  on  the  left  side;  those  from  the  left  on  the 
right.  But,  for  this  very  reason,  they  must  be 
localised  by  the  perceiving  consciousness,  accord- 
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that  as  thefe  are  inverted,  thofe  Should  feem 
fo  too.  But  this  difficulty,  which  is  inex- 
plicable on  all  the  received  principles  and 
theories,  admits  of  a moft  natural  folution, 
if  it  be  considered  that  the  retina , crystalline, 
pupil,  rays  croffing  refracted  and  reunited 
in  diStind  images,  correfpondent  and  Similar 
to  the  outward  objeds,  are  things  altogether 
of  a tangible  nature. 


ing  to  the  direction  to  which  they  come,  and 
consequently  must  be  seen  erect,  not  inverted.”  (Sir 
David  Brewster,  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton , ch.  x.  ; 
Morell’s  Fichte's  Mental  Philosophy , ch.  vi.)  Mr. 
Bain  connects  the  correction  rather  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  eye,  than  its  perceptions  in  a state  of 
rest.  “ An  object  seems  to  us  to  be  up  or  down 
according  as  we  raise  or  lower  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  in  order  to  see  it ; the  very  motion  of  up  and 
down  is  derived  from  our  feelings  of  movement, 
and  not  at  all  from  the  optical  image  formed  on  the 
back  of  the  eye.  Wherever  this  image  was  formed, 
and  however  it  lay,  we  should  consider  that  to  be 
the  top  of  the  object  which  we  had  to  raise  our 
eyes  or  our  body  to  reach.” — The  Senses  and  the 
Intellect , chap  u.  p.  233. — Ed. 
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'"pHE  pictures,  fo  called,  being  formed 
by  the  radious  pencils,  after  their  above 
mentioned  eroding  and  refraction,  are  not  fo 
truly  pictures  as  images  or  figures  or  pro- 
jections, tangible  figures,  projected  by  tan- 
gible rays  on  a tangible  retina , which  are 
fo  far  from  being  the  proper  objects  of 
fight,  that  they  are  not  at  all  perceived 
thereby,  being  by  nature  altogether  of  the 
tangible  kind,  and  apprehended  by  the 
Imagination  alone,  when  we  fuppofe  them 
actually  taken  in  by  the  eye.*  Thefe 


* There  appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  position  of  the  daguerreotype  image  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  formed  on  the  retina. 
M.  Mariotte  attributes  to  the  choroid  coat,  situated 
immediately  below  the  retina,  the  office  of  receiv- 
ing the  picture,  and  his  opinion  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  important  evidence  for  which  I must 
refer  you  to  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  Optics.  (Part  hi.  chap, 
xxxv.  67.)  We  are  there  informed,  also,  that  M. 
Lehot  has  attempted  to  prove  that  an  image  of 
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tangible  images  on  the  retina  have  Tome 
refemblance  unto  the  tangible  objects  from 
which  the  rays  go  forth ; and  in  refpedt  of 
thofe  objects  I grant  they  are  inverted. 
But  then,  I deny  that  they  are  or  can  be 
the  proper  immediate  objects  of  fight. 
This,  indeed,  is  vulgarly  fupposed  by  the 
writers  of  optics  : but  it  is  a vulgar  error  ; 
which  being  removed,  the  forementioned 
difficulty  is  removed  with  it,  and  admits  a 
juft  and  full  folution,  being  ffiown  to  arife 
from  a miftake. 


LI. 

PICTURES  therefore  may  be  underftood 
in  a twofold  fenfe,  or  as  two  kinds 


three  dimensions  is  formed  in  the  vitreous  humour , 
and  that  the  impression  is  transmitted  to  the  brain 
by  small  filaments  of  nerve  extending  from  the 
retina.  The  reply  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  would 
render  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  unnecessary,  and 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  see 
two  points  at  different  distances,  when  we  have  a 
distinct  perception  of  any  one  of  them. — Ed. 
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quite  difiimilar  and  heterogeneous,  the  one 
confiding  of  light,  fiiade,  and  colours ; the 
other  not  properly  pictures,  but  images 
projected  on  the  retina.  Accordingly,  for 
diftindtion,  I fiiall  call  thofe  pictures,  and 
thefe  images.  The  former  are  vifible  and 
the  peculiar  objedts  of  fight.  The  latter 
are  fo  far  otherwife,  that  a man  blind  from 
his  birth  may  perfedtly  imagine,  underftand, 
and  comprehend  them.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  figures  and 
motions  which  cannot  be  actually  felt  by 
us,  but  only  imagined,  may  neverthelefs  be 
efteemed  tangible  Ideas,  forasmuch  as  they 
are  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  objedts  of 
Touch,  and  as  the  Imagination  drew  them 
from  that  fenfe. 


LII. 

THROUGHOUT  thiS  whole  affair,  the 
Mind  is  wonderfully  apt  to  be  de- 
luded by  the  fudden  fuggeftions  of  Fancy, 
which  it  confounds  with  the  perceptions  of 
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fenfe,  and  is  prone  to  miflake  a clofe  and 
habitual  connexion  between  the  mofl  diflindt 
and  different  things  for  an  identity  of 
Nature.*^ The  folution  of  this  knot  about 
inverted  images  feems  the  principal  point 
in  the  whole  Optic  Theory,  the  mofl  diffi- 
cult perhaps  to  comprehend,  but  the  mofl 
deferving  of  our  attention,  and,  when  rightly 
underflood,  the  surefl  way  to  lead  the  mind 
into  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  true 
nature  of  Vifion. 


LIII. 

lT  is  to  be  noted  of  thefe  inverted  images 
on  the  retina , that  although  they  are  in 
kind  altogether  different  from  the  proper 
objects  of  fight  or  pictures,  they  may 
neverthelefs  be  proportioned  to  them  ; as 
indeed  the  mofl  different  and  heterogeneous 
things  in  nature  may,  for  all  that,  have 
analogy,  and  be  proportioned  each  to 


^-(Theory  of  Vision,  sect  cxlivj 
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other.  And  although  thofe  images,  when  the 
diftance  is  given,  fhould  be  limply  as  the 
radiating  furfaces  ; and  although  it  be  confe- 
quently  allowed  that  the  pictures  are  in  that 
cafe  proportional  to  thofe  radiating  furfaces, 
or  the  tangible  real  magnitude  of  things ; 
yet  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  in  com- 
mon light  we  perceive  or  judge  of  thofe 
tangible  real  magnitudes  limply  by  the 
vifible  magnitudes  of  the  pictures ; for 
therein  the  diftance  is  not  given,  tangible 
objecfts  being  placed  at  various  diftances ; 
and  the  diameters  of  the  images,  to  which 
images  the  pictures  are  proportional,  are 
inverfely  as  thofe  diftances,  which  diftances 
are  not  immediately  perceived  by  light.*^ 
And  admitting  they  were,  it  is  neverthelefs 
certain,  that  the  mind,  in  apprehending  the 
magnitudes  of  tangible  objedts  of  light, 
doth  not  compute  them  by  means  of  the 
inverfe  proportion  of  the  diftances,  and  the 
dire6t  proportion  of  the  pictures.  That  no 

‘{Theory  of  Vision,  sect,  ii 
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fuch  inference  or  reafoning  attends  the  com- 
mon ad:  of  feeing,  every  one’s  experience 
may  inform  him. 


LIV. 


know  how  we  perceive  or  apprehend 
by  fight  the  real  magnitude ^of  tangi- 


* The  ingenious  and  interesting  experiments 
of  Mr.  Wheatstone  furnish  us  with  the  means 
of  ascertaining  how  we  judge  of  the  magnitude 
of  things,  thus  removing  the  question  beyond 
the  domain  of  conjecture,  and  enabling  us  to 
refer  to  carefully  observed  facts  instead  of  cleverly 
conceived  theories.  The  instrument  employed 
by  Mr.  Wheatstone  is  a modification  of  his  re- 
flecting stereoscope.  “Its  principal  object  is  to 
cause  the  binocular  pictures  to  coincide  with  any 
inclination  of  the  optic  axes,  while  their  magnitudes 
on  the  retina  remain  the  same,  or  vice  versd.”  The 
results  of  his  investigations  as  far  as  regards  mag- 
nitude he  thus  sums  up  : — “ The  perceived  magni- 
tude of  an  object  diminishes  as  the  inclination  of 
the  axes  becomes  greater,  while  the  distance  remains 
the  same  ; and  it  increases,  when  the  inclination 
of  the  axes  remains  the  same,  while  the  distance 
diminishes.  When  both  these  conditions  vary 
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ble  objedts,  we  muft  confider  the  immediate 
vifible  objedts,  and  their  properties  or 
accidents.  Thefe  immediate  objeds  are  the 
pidures.  Thefe  pidures  are  fome  more 

inversely,  as  they  do  in  ordinary  vision  when  the 
distance  of  an  object  changes,  the  perceived  mag- 
nitude remains  the  same.” 

When  the  object  is  of  too  large  dimensions  to 
be  perceived  at  one  view,  the  magnitude  is  deter- 
mined by  the  range  or  sweep  of  the  eye  in  travers- 
ing its  whole  extent,  or  by  the  relative  size  of  the  pop 
tion  perceived  at  one  glance.  “We  see  a rainbow,” 
says  Mr.  Bain,  “spanning  one-third  of  the  heavens; 
we  see  a cloud  encircling  the  sky  ; we  appreciate 
the  dimensions  of  a picture  on  the  wall  as  com- 
pared with  other  pictures  beside  it.  The  different 
degrees  of  movement  and  tension  of  the  muscles 
that  make  the  sweep  are  distinctly  felt,  and  we  set 
down  one  sweep  as  more  or  less  than  another. 
We  also  acquire  by  repetition  standards  of  com- 
parison for  expanses  in  general,  as  we  acquire 
standards  of  weight  in  the  sensibility  of  the  arms.” 
See  Mr.  Wheatstone  on  the  Physiology  of  Vision, 
Philosophical  Transactions , 1852,  sect.  17  ; Bain, 
The  Senses  and  the  Intellect , p.  245  and  37 6 ; Bufifon, 
Histoire  de  V Homme : Du  sens  de  la  Vue;  Young’s 
Lectures  on  Intellectual  Philosophy , Lecture  xiv. 
— Ed. 
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lively,  others  more  faint,  fome  are  higher, 
others  are  lower  in  their  own  order  or 
peculiar  location,  which,  though  in  truth 
quite  diftindt,  and  altogether  different  from 
that  of  tangible  objedts,  hath  neverthelefs  a 
relation  and  connexion  with  it,  and  thence 
comes  to  be  fignified  by  the  fame  terms, 
high , low , and  fo  forth.  Now  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  pidtures,  their  faintnefs  and  their 
htuation,  we  perceive  the  magnitude  of 
tangible  objedts,  the  greater,  the  fainter,  and 
the  upper  pidtures  fuggefting  the  greater 
tangible  magnitude. 


LV. 

JfOR  the  better  explication  of  this  point, 
we  may  fuppofe  a diaphanous  plain 
eredted  near  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  and  divided  into  fmall  equal  fquares. 
A ftraight  line  from  the  eye  to  the  utmoft 
limit  of  the  horizon,  palling  through  this 
diaphanous  plain,  will  mark  a certain  point 
or  height  to  which  the  horizontal  plain,  as 
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projected  or  reprefented  in  the  perpendicular 
plain  would  rife.  The  eye  fees  all  the  parts 
and  objects  in  the  horizontal  plain,  through 
certain  correfponding  fquares  of  the  perpen- 
dicular diaphanous  plain.  Thofe  that 
occupy  mod  fquares  have  a greater  vifible 
extenfion,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
fquares.  But  the  tangible  magnitudes  of 
objedts  are  not  judged  proportional  thereto. 
For  thofe  that  are  feen  through  the  upper 
fquares  fhall  appear  vaftly  bigger  than  thofe 
feen  through  the  lower  fquares,  though  oc- 
cupying the  fame,  or  a much  greater  number 
of  thofe  equal  fquares  in  the  diaphanousplain. 

LVI. 

J^AYS  ifluing  from  every  point  of  each 
part  or  objebt  in  the  horizontal  plain, 
through  the  diaphanous  plain  to  the  eye, 
do  to  the  imagination  exhibit  an  image  of 
the  horizontal  plain  and  all  its  parts,  de- 
lineated in  the  diaphanous  plain,  and 
occupying  the  fquares  thereof  to  a certain 
height  marked  out  by  a right  line  reaching 
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from  the  eye  to  the  fartheft  limit  of  the 
horizon.  A line  drawn  through  the  fore- 
moft  height  or  mark  upon  the  diaphanous 
plain,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon,  I call 
the  horizontal  line.  Every  fquare  contains 
an  image  of  fome  correfponding  part  of 
the  horizontal  plain.  And  this  entire 
image  we  may  call  the  horizontal  image, 
and  the  picture  anfwering  to  it  the  horizon- 
tal picture.  In  which  reprefentation,  the 
upper  images  fuggeft  much  greater  magni- 
tudes than  the  lower.  And  thefe  images 
fuggefting  the  greater  magnitudes  are  alfo 
fainter  as  well  as  upper.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  faintnefs  and  fttuation  concur  with 
viftble  magnitude  to  fuggeft  tangible  magni- 
tude. For  the  truth  of  all  which  I appeal 
to  the  experience  of  the  reader,  who  fhall 
add  his  own  reflexion  to  what  I have 
written. 


LVII. 

IT  is  true,  this  diaphanous  plain,  and  the 
images  fuppofed  to  be  projected  thereon. 
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are  altogether  of  a tangible  nature^*  but 
then  there  are  pictures  relative  to  thofe 
images'^  and  thofe  pictures  have  an  order 
among  themfelves,  anfwering  to  the  fituation 
of  the  images,  in  refpedl  of  which  order 
they  are  faid  to  be  higher  and  lowest 
Thefe  pictures  alfo  are  more  or  less  faint, 
they,  and  not  the  images,  being  in  truth  the 
vifible  objects.  Therefore  what  hath  been 
faid  of  the  images  must  in  ftricdnefs  be 
underftood  of  the  correfponding  pictures, 
whofe  faintnefs,  fituation,  and  magnitude 
being  immediately  perceived  by  fight  do  all 
three  concur  in  fuggefting  the  magnitude  of 
tangible  objects,  and  this  only  by  an  ex- 
perienced connexion. 


LVIII. 


*~pHE  magnitude  of  the  picture  will  per- 
haps be  thought  by  fome  to  have  a 

(Theory  of  Vision,  clviii 
T+ (Supra,  sect,  xlvij-^/^ 
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neceflary  connexion  with  that  of  the  tangible 
objed:,  or  (if  not  confounded  with  it)  to  be 
at  leaft  the  foie  means  of  fuggefting  it. 
But  fo  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  of 
two  vifible  pidures  equally  large,  the  one, 
being  fainter  and  upper,  fhall  fugged:  an 
hundred  times  greater  tangible  magnitude 
than  the  othe?^*  which  is  an  evident  proof 
that  we  do  not  judge  of  the  tangible  mag- 
nitude merely  by  the  vifible,  but  that  our 
judgment  or  apprehenfion  is  to  be  rated 
rather  by  other  things,  which  yet,  not  being 
conceived  to  have  fo  much  refemblance 
with  tangible  magnitude,  may  therefore  be 
overlooked. 


LIX. 

JT  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  befide 
this  magnitude,  htuation,  and  faintnefs 
of  the  pictures,  our  praenotions  concerning 
the  kind,  fize,  fhape,  and  nature  of  things 


7^*1 Theory  of  Vision,  sect,  lxx viii.J 
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do  concur  in  fuggefting  to  us  their  tangible 
magnitudes.*  Thus,  for  inftance,  a pidlure 


* Adam  Smith  corroborates  this  statement,  and 
illustrates  the  influence  of  our  praenotions  in 
guiding  us  to  a correct  judgment  of  distance. 
“When  I hold  up  my  finger,  however,  before  my 
eye,  it  appears,  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
visible  chamber  in  which  I am  sitting.  It  should 
therefore  appear  as  large  as  the  greater  part  of  that 
visible  chamber.  But  because  I know  that  the 
tangible  finger  bears  but  a small  proportion  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  tangible  chamber,  I am  apt  to 
fancy  that  the  visible  finger  bears  but  a like  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  part  of  the  visible  chamber. 
My  judgment  corrects  my  eye-sight,  and  in  my  fancy 
reduces  the  visible  object,  which  represents  the 
little  tangible  one,  below  its  real  visible  dimensions ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  augments  the  visible  object 
which  represents  the  great  tangible  one  a good  deal 
beyond  those  dimensions.” . . “ The  chair  which  now 
stands  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  I am  apt  to 
imagine,  appears  to  my  eye  as  large  as  it  did  when 
it  stood  close  by  me,  when  it  was  seen  under  angles 
at  least  four  times  larger  than  those  under  which  it 
is  seen  at  present,  and  when  it  must  have  occupied 
at  least  sixteen  times  that  portion  which  it  occu- 
pies at  present,  of  the  visible  plain  or  surface  which 
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equally  great,  equally  faint,  and  in  the  very 
fame  fituation,  fhall  in  the  fhape  of  a man 
fugged  a lefTer  magnitude  than  it  would  in 
the  fhape  of  a tower. 


WHERE  the  kind,  faintnefs,  and 
fituation  of  the  horizontal  pictures 
are  given,*  the  fuggefted  tangible  magni- 
tude will  be  as  the  vifible.  The  diftances 
and  magnitudes,  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  meafure  by  experience  of  touch, 
lying  in  the  horizontal  plain,  it  thence 


is  now  before  my  eyes.  But  as  I know  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  tangible  and  represented  chair, 
the  principal  object  of  my  attention,  is  the  same  in 
both  situations,  I ascribe  to  the  visible  and  repre- 
senting chair  (though  now  reduced  to  less  than  the 
sixteenth  part  of  its  former  dimensions)  a steadiness 
of  appearance,  which  belongs  not  in  any  respect  to 
it,  but  altogether  to  the  tangible  and  represented 

i et  scq. — Ed. 


LX. 
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comes  to  pafs,  that  fituations  of  the  hori- 
zontal pi&ures  fuggeft  the  tangible  magni- 
tudes, which  are  not  in  like  manner  fug- 
gefted  by  vertical  pictures.  And  it  is  to 
be  noted  that,  as  an  object  gradually  afcends 
from  the  horizon  towards  the  zenith,  our 
judgment  concerning  its  tangible  magnitude 
comes  by  degrees  to  depend  more  entirely 
on  its  vifible  magnitude.  For  the  faintnefs 
is  leffened  as  the  quantity  of  intercepted  air 
and  vapours  is  diminifhed.  And,  as  the 
objecft  rifeth,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  alfo 
raifed  above  the  horizon  : fo  that  the  two 
concurring  circumftances  of  faintnefs  and 
horizontal  fituation  ceafing  to  influence  the 
fuggeftion  of  tangible  magnitudes,  this 
fame  fuggeftion  or  judgment  doth,  in  pro- 
portion thereto,  become  the  sole  effect  of 
the  vifible  magnitude  and  the  praenotions. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  if  feveral  things  (for 
instance,  the  faintnefs,  situation,  and  vifible 
magnitude)  concur  to  enlarge  an  idea,  upon 
the  gradual  omiffion  of  fome  of  thofe 
things,  the  idea  will  be  gradually  leffened. 
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This  is  the  cafe  of  the  moony*  when  fhe 
afcends  above  the  horizon,  and  gradually 
diminiflieth  her  apparent  dimension,  as  her 
altitude  increafeth. 


LXI. 

IT  is  natural  for  mathematicians  to  regard 
the  vifual  angle  and  the  apparent 
magnitude  as  the  foie  or  principal  means 
of  our  apprehending  the  tangible  magni- 
tude of  objebts.  But  it  is  plain,  from  what 
hath  been  premifed,  that  our  apprehenfion 
is  much  influenced  by  other  thinggfj'  which 
have  no  fimilitude  or  neceflary  connexion 
therewith. 


LXII. 


thefe  fame  means,  which  fuggefl: 
the  magnitude  of  tangible  things,  do 
alfo  fuggefl:  their  diftanq?^  and  in  the  fame 


/^*jThe0ry  of  Vision,  sect,  lxxiiij -Jfu.Hift' 
/^t/Supra,  sect.  lviiiJ-v^W/fc 
7^CTheory  of  Vision,  sect. 

zut-ZfUi,  AM  Ttea/ferf  crul-erT  T -61  tf/T?  ^ ^ 

fwl.  fffi  w)fft JfT^ufoat 
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manner,  that  is  to  fay,  by  experience  alone, 
and  not  by  any  neceffary  connexion  or 
geometrical  inference.*  The  faintnefs  there- 

* Do  we  judge  of  the  distance  of  objects  from  our- 
selves, and  their  relative  distances  from  each  other, 
intuitively,  by  the  innate  peculiarity  of  our  mental 
constitution,  or  from  the  data  of  experience  1 The 
former  opinion  -was  at  one  time  held,  but  it  has 
since  been  contradicted  by  most  philosophers. 
Berkeley  was  anticipated  on  this  subject  by  Male- 
branche  and  Locke,  and  was  probably  greatly 
influenced  by  both  these  psychologists.  One  part 
of  the  observations  of  Malebranche  on  this  point 
has  been  contradicted  by  our  author,  namely,  that 
contained  in  the  following  statement  made  by 
the  French  philosopher,  which  attributes  our 
perception  of  distance  in  a measure  to  natural 
geometry : — “ Le  premier,  le  plus  universel,  et 
quelquefois  le  plus  sur  moyen  que  nous  ayons  pour 
juger  de  la  distance  des  objets,  c’est  Tangle  que 
font  les  rayons  de  nos  yeux,  duquel  Tobjet  en 
est  le  sommet,  c’est-a-dire,  duquel  Tobjet  est  le 
point  oti  ces  rayons  se  rencontrent.”  Now,  it 
is  apparent  that  if  we  are  not  immediately  cogni- 
sant of  distance,  we  can  only  infer  it  from  some- 
thing that  we  do  immediately  perceive.  But  our 
consciousness  gives  us  no  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  lines  and  angles,  therefore  it  is  clear 
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fore,  and  vividnefs,  the  upper  and  lower 
fituations,  together  with  the  vifible  fize  of 


that  they  cannot  furnish  us  with  the  required  infor- 
mation : their  existence  has  merely  been  assumed 
by  opticians  to  explain  the  connexion  between 
external  objects  and  our  organs  of  sight.  In  the 
same  section  as  that  from  which  the  above  quota- 
tion is  made,  Malebranche  speaks  of  the  disposition 
of  our  eyes,  according  as  these  angles  vary,  as 
another  means  by  which  we  ascertain  distance. 
The  existence  of  lines  external  to  us  is  a mere 
supposition,  but  of  the  disposition  of  our  eyes 
we  are  made  aware  by  the  nerves  united  to  our 
muscles,  which  contract  and  turn  our  eyes  inwards 
as  the  proximity  of  the  objects  varies ; and  this 
forms  an  important  aid  in  guiding  our  judgments, 
as  Professor  Wheatstone  has  made  clear.  The 
result  of  his  investigations  he  gives  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — “ It  is  the  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  sensation  which  accompanies  the  inclination 
of  the  optic  axes  immediately  suggests  distance, 
and  that  the  perceived  magnitude  of  an  object  is 
a judgment  arising  from  our  consciousness  of  its 
distance  and  of  the  magnitude  of  its  picture  on  the 
retina.  From  the  experiments  I have  brought 
forward,  it  rather  appears  to  me  that  what  the 
sensation  which  is  connected  with  the  conver- 
gences of  the  axes  immediately  suggests,  is  a cor- 
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the  pictures,  and  our  proenotions  con- 
cerning the  fhape  and  kind  of  tangible 


rection  of  the  retinal  magnitude  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  real  magnitude  of  the  objects,  and  that 
distance , instead  of  being  a simple  perception, 
is  a judgment  arising  from  a comparison  of  the 
retinal  and  perceived  magnitudes.”  (“  I call/’  he 
adds,  “the  real  or  objective  magnitude,  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  itself ; the  magnitude  of 
the  picture  on  the  retina,  the  retinal  magnitude ; 
and  the  magnitude  we  estimate  the  object  to  be 
from  its  retinal  magnitude  and  the  inclination  of 
the  optic  axes  conjointly,  I name  the  perceived 
magnitude.”) 

The  second  adaptation  mentioned  by  Male- 
branche,  is  the  alteration  in  the  conformation  of 
the  eye  itself,  with  reference  to  which,  more  recent 
observations  affirm  that  it  consists  in  a variation  in 
the  position  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

On  these  two  changes  Mr.  Bain  remarks : — “There 
is  a double  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  distance , namely, 
a change  in  the  ball,  for  near  objects,  and  an  altera- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  two  eyes,  or  in  the 
parallelism  of  the  axes,  for  all  distances,  near  and 
far.  These  adaptations  are  undoubtedly  muscular  ; 
that  is,  they  consist  in  the  greater  or  less  contrac- 
tion of  particular  muscles.  Now  the  contraction  of 
muscles  in  any  part  whatever  yields  a distinct 
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objects,  are  the  true  medium  by  which 
we  apprehend  the  various  degrees  of 


feeling ; we  are  conscious  not  only  of  the  fact  of 
tension,  but  of  different  degrees  of  tension. . . A far 
object  exalts  the  muscular  feeling  of  the  eye,  and 
is  a source  of  lively  pleasure  : the  pleasure  of 
muscular  tension  in  muscles  peculiarly  sensitive. 
The  principal  effort  for  a distant  view  is  concen- 
trated in  the  two  adductor  muscles  of  the  two  eyes, 
which  have  distinct  nerves  supplied  to  them.  By 
these,  the  axes  of  the  eye  are  drawn  from  a con- 
verging to  a parallel  position.  The  exercise  of  the 
adductor  muscles  is  part  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  outside  prospect,  after  in-door  confine- 
ment.” The  Senses  and  the  Intellect , chap.  ii.  (p. 
243-) 

The  remaining  suggestive  facts  to  be  noticed, 
as  guiding  us  to  an  accurate  judgment  of  distance, 
are,  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  object ; the 
distinctness  of  its  parts  and  vividness  of  the 
impression ; an  observation  of  the  intervening 
objects,  whose  distance  is  otherwise  known ; and 
our  previous  knowledge  of  their  magnitude,  which 
we  compare  with  their  apparent  size.  For  con- 
firmation and  extension  of  these  remarks,  see 
Reid’s  Works , chap.  vi.  sect.  xxii. ; Malebranche, 
Recherche  sur  la  Verite , livre  i.  chap.  ix.  sect.  3 ; 
Locke’s  Essay,  book  ii.  chap.  xiii. ; Brown, 
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tangible  distance/'  Which  follows  from 
what  hath  been  premifed,  and  will  indeed 


Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  lecture 
xxix.  • Young,  Lectures  on  Lntellectual  Philosophy , 
lectures  xiv.  xv. ; Buffon,  Histoire  de  V Homme, 
Du  sens  de  la  Vue;  Hartley’s  Observations  on  Man, 
sect.  iv.  prop.  20 ; Adam  Smith’s  Works,  vol.  v. 
page  371  et  seq. ; Wheatstone,  On  the  Physiology  of 
Vision,  Philosophical  Transactions,  1852,  sect.  17  ; 
Whe well’s  Lnductive  Philosophy,  book  iv.  chap, 
ii.  sect.  i. ; Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lectures  on 
Metaphysics,  lecture  xxviii. 

Having  stated  the  generally  received  opinion,  I 
rqust  bring  forward  and  consider  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  against  it.  It  was  opposed 
by  Condillac,  in  his  Essai  stir  Vorigine  des  Con - 
naissances  Humaines , premiere  partie,  sect.  16. 
But,  in  an  after  work,  Traite  des  Sensations,  it 
appears  that  he  became  a convert  to  Berkeley’s 
views.  I shall,  therefore,  pass  him  by,  and  only 
notice  the  recent  assailant  of  this  notion,  Mr. 
Bailey,  who  has  evinced  much  acuteness  in  what 
he  has  written,  and  consequently  demands  a careful 
attention. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  noticed,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Review , an  important  distinction,  which  we 
should  bear  in  mind;  namely,  that  the  question 
whether  things  are  perceived  to  be  at  any  distance 
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be  evident  to  whoever  conhders  that  thofe 
vifual  angles,  with  their  arches  or  fubtenfes. 


by  sight,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  question 
whether  they  are  perceived  to  be  at  different  dis- 
tances. If  we  have  an  intuitive  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  the  not-me , things  must  primarily  be 
known  to  be  not-of-our selves,  i.e.  out-of -ourselves. 
I have  elsewhere  expressed  a belief  that  this  is 
the  case,  and  intend,  therefore,  to  deal  now  solely 
with  the  present  qucesitum.  At  page  95  of  the 
above-mentioned  work,  our  objector  gives  a con- 
venient summary  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
weak  points  in  Berkeley’s  argument.  They  are, 

1.  “ That  he  takes  the  point  in  question  for 
granted. 

2.  “ That  the  visual  perception  of  distance, 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  impossible,  is  quite 
as  conceivable  and  explicable  as  the  tactual  per- 
ception into  which  he  resolves  it. 

3.  “ That  if  we  originally  saw  all  objects  as 
mere  portions  of  a party-coloured  plane,  the  touch 
could  not  enable  us  to  see  them  otherwise,  in  the 
way  represented  or  in  any  other  way. 

4.  “ That  the  doctrine  which  resolves  our  visual 
perceptions  of  distance  into  suggestions  of  tangible 
spaces,  is  altogether  at  variance  with  our  con- 
sciousness, and  with  the  acknowledged  laws  of 
the  human  mind.” 
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are  neither  perceived  by  fight  nor  by  ex- 
perience of  any  other  fenfe.  Whereas  it  is 


To  this  I would  make  the  following  counter- 
statements. 

a.  Berkeley  affirms  that  the  nature  of  the  organ 
of  sight  precludes  a direct  perception  of  distance  ; 
for  all  objects  are  projected  on  the  retina,  on  a 
flat  surface,  by  single  points,  which  can  have  no 
outness  of  position  among  themselves.  The  sepa- 
ration of  objects  from  each  other  is  indicated  by 
the  intervals  of  space  between  the  coloured  por- 
tions, but  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  space 
lies  between  ourselves  and  them.  Nor  does  he 
rely  alone  on  this  physical  fact,  which  may  be 
objected  to  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness : he  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  by 
analysing  our  percepts  into  their  original  con- 
stituents. He  acknowledges  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  detach  our  notions  derived  from  touch  from 
those  communicated  by  sight,  with  which  they  are 
closely  interwoven,  but  he  appeals  to  the  fact  that 
our  judgments  of  distance  and  magnitude  are 
modified  by  various  circumstances,  as  the  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  our  prsenotions  of  size, 
&c.  For  instance,  in  sect,  lviii.  we  find  : “ Of  two 
visible  pictures  equally  large,  the  one,  being  fainter 
and  upper,  shall  suggest  an  hundred  times  greater 
tangible  magnitude  than  the  other  : which  is  an 
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certain  that  the  pictures,  with  their  magni- 
tudes, fituations,  and  degrees  of  faintnefs, 
are  alone  the  proper  objects  of  fight,  fo 

evident  proof  that  we  do  not  judge  of  the  tangible 
magnitude  merely  by  the  visible.”  So  again,  in 
63,  he  tells  us  we  need  only  reflect  on  what  we 
see , to  be  assured  that  the  less  the  pictures  are, 
the  fainter  they  are,  and  the  higher,  by  so  much 
the  greater  will  the  distance  seem  to  be.”  And 
so  he  goes  on  to  interrogate  experience,  which 
must  be  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  these 
cases. 

b.  As  to  Mr.  Bailey’s  second  charge,  I must  refer 
my  readers  to  the  text  for  evidence  that  the 
muscular  effort  in  seeing  is  set  forth  as  one  of 
the  means  by  which  we  obtain  a visual  perception 
of  distance,  in  perfect  harmony  with  Mr.  Bailey’s 
statement  : — “There  is  evidently  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  different  muscular  dispositions  of 
the  eyes  are  not  accompanied  by  a direct  percep- 
tion of  different  distances,  as  well  as  muscular 
dispositions  of  the  arm.”  But  we  must  learn  to 
associate  these  dispositions  of  the  eyes  with 
tactual  distances,  or  they  could  prove  of  no 
service,  for  what  does  distance  mean,  for  us, 
but  the  amount  of  muscular  effort  that  must 
be  put  forth,  in  order  that  we  may  reach,  or 
come  in  contact  with,  or  be  able  to  touch,  the 
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that,  whatever  is  perceived^  oy  fight,  muft 
be  perceived  by  means  thereof.  To  which 
perception  the  praenotions  alfo  gained  by 


objects  before  us?  Our  standards  of  measure- 
ment of  distance  are  formed  from  parts  of  our 
bodies,  as  the  number  of  footsteps  that  lie  between 
the  objects  whose  relative  position  we  wish  to 
define. 

c.  As  to  Mr.  Bailey’s  third  statement,  I can  only 
say  that  it  is  founded  on  a misrepresentation. 
Our  author  nowhere  asserts  that  we  see  distance, 
nor  does  he  imply  that  an  “internal  judgment  or 
inference  will  absolutely  be  regarded  as  external 
itself,  or  rather,  be  converted  into  the  perception 
of  an  external  object.”  There  may  be  ambiguity 
in  isolated  passages,  but  a careful  perusal  of  the 
whole  will  make  it  evident  that  he  attributes  our 
visual  ideas  of  distance  to  rapid  inferences  drawn 
from  the  appearance  of  things,  as  their  size, 
brightness,  &c. 

d.  I see  no  reason  for  concurring  in  the 
opinion  that  Berkeley’s  doctrine  is  at  variance 
with  consciousness,  and  I have  quoted  many 
weighty  authorities  as  evidence  that  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  our  mind.  See  Bailey's 
Review  of  Berkeley’s  Theory  of  Vision,  sect.  iv. ; 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Dissertations  and  Discussions , 
Article  on  the  same. — Ed. 


rv^duad-eLj,  <n>  P&rw-yft  s^/yykny- 
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experience  of  touch,  or  of  fight  and  touch 
conjointly,  do  contribute. 

LXIII. 

And  indeed  we  need  only  refled  on 
what  we  fee,  to  be  aflured  that  the 
lefs  the  pidures  are,  the  fainter  they  are, 
and  the  higher  (provided  dill  they  are 
beneath  the  horizontalf/Iine  or  its  pidure), 
by  fo  much  the  greater  will  the  diftance 
feem  to  bd^f  And  this  upper  fituation  of 

if  &V  sT\  -Jhvftrt . ~ 7 

V*  [Theory  of  Vision,  sect. 

f That  our  notions  of  distance  are  regulated  by 
these  various  modifying  circumstances,  is  evident 
from  the  artifices  necessary  to  convey  these 
notions  in  pictorial  representations.  If  an  artist, 
in  delineating  a group  of  cattle,  were  to  make 
a cow  much  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  paint  it  with  the  same  distinct- 
ness and  vividness  as  the  others,  we  should  con- 
clude it  to  be  a calf  but  if  he  added  obscurity 
and  faintness  to  smallness  of  outline,  we  should 
j udge  it  to  be  a cow  further  removed  than  the  rest. 

“ When  we  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  remoteness  of 
any  object,  we  judge  by  signs  ; the  signs  being  no 
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the  pi&ure,  is  in  ftridtnefs  what  muft  be 
underftood  when,  after  a popular  manner  of 
fpeech,  the  eye  is  faid  to  perceive  fields, 
lakes,  and  the  like,  interjacent  ^between 
it  and  the  diftant  objedt,  the  pictures 
correfponding  to  them  being  only  per- 
ceived to  be  lower  than  that  of  the 
object?^*  Now  it  is  evident  that  none 
of  thefe  things  have  in  their  own  nature 
any  neceflary  connexion  with  the  various 
degrees  of  difkmce.  It  will  alfo  appear 
upon  a little  reflexion,  that  fundry  circum- 
ftances  of  fhape,  colour,  and  kind,  do  in- 
fluence our  judgments  or  apprehenfions 

other  than  those  which  painters  use  when  they 
wish  to  represent  the  difference  between  a near 
and  a remote  object.  We  judge  an  object  to  be 
more  distant  from  us  by  the  diminution  of  its 
apparent  magnitude,  that  is,  by  linear  perspective, 
or  by  that  dimness  or  faintness  of  colour  and  out- 
line which  generally  increases  with  the  distance  ; in 
other  words,  by  aerial  perspective.” — John  Stuart 
Mill,  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.  (e.) 

—Ed. 

7^*£ Theory  of  Vision,  sect,  iiij  /ft [Supra,  sect,  lvj -Jkvlrt. 
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of  distance ; all  which  follows  from  our 
pramotions,  which  are  merely  the  effedt  of 
experience. 


LXIV. 

As  it  is  natural  for  mathematicians  to 
reduce  things  to  the  rule  and  meafure 
of  geometry,  they  are  prone  to  fuppofe 
that  the  apparent  magnitude  hath  a greater 
fhare  than  we  really  find,  in  forming  our 
judgment  concerning  the  diftance  of  things 
from  the  eye.  And,  no  doubt,  it  would 
be  an  eafy  and  ready  rule  to  determine  the 
apparent  place  of  an  object,  if  we  could 
fay  that  its  diftance  was  inverfely  as  the 
diameter  of  its  apparent  magnitude,  and  fo 
judge  by  this  alone,  exclufive  of  every  other 
circumftance.  But  that  this  would  be  no 
true  rule,  is  evident,  there  being  certain 
cafes  in  vifion,  by  refradted  or  refledted. 
light,  wherein  the  diminution  of  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  is  attended  with  an  apparent 
diminution  of  diftance/^' 
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LXV. 

BUT  further  to  fatisfy  us  that  our  judg- 
ments or  apprehenfions,  either  of  the 
greatnefs  or  diftance  of  an  object,  do  not 
depend  abfolutely  on  the  apparent  magni- 
tude, we  need  only  afk  the  firft  painter  we 
meet,  who,  considering  nature  rather  than 
geometry,  well  knows  that  feveral  other 
circumftances  contribute  thereto  : and  fince 
art  can  only  deceive  us  as  it  imitates  nature, 
we  need  but  obferve  pieces  of  perfpedtive 
and  landfcapes,  to  be  able  to  judge  of  this 
point. 


LXVI. 

"Y\/"HEN  the  obje6t  is  fo  near  that  the 
interval  between  the  pupils  beareth 
fome  fenfible  proportion  to  it,  the  fenfation 
which  attends  the  turning  or  {training  of 
the  eyes,  in  order  to  unite  the  two  optic 
axes  therein,  is  to  be  considered  as  one 
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means  of  our  perceiving  didance.*'^  It 
muft  be  owned,  this  fenfation  belongeth 
properly  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling ; but  as 
it  waits  upon  and  hath  a regular  con- 
nexion with  didincd:  vidon  of  near  diftance 
(the  nearer  this,  the  greater  that),  fo  it  is 
natural  that  it  ffiould  become  a fign  there- 
of, and  fugged:  it  to  the  mind.-f^  And  that 
it  is  fo  in  fadl,  follows  from  that  known 
experiment  of  hanging  up  a ring  edge-wife 
to  the  eyes,  and  then  endeavouring,  with 
one  eye  fhut,  by  a lateral  motion  to  infert 
into  it  the  end  of  a dick ; which  is  found 
more  difficult  to  perform  than  with  both 
eyes  open,  from  the  want  of  this  means 
of  judging  by  the  fenfation  attending  the 
nearer  meeting  or  eroding  of  the  two  optic 
axes. 

LXVII. 

^RUE  it  is,  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
pleafed  to  obferve  in  nature  rules  or 

iy*jTheory  of  Vision,  sects,  xvi.  xvi 
{Supra,  sect,  x x xixj 
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methods,  fimple,  uniform,  general,  and 
reducible  to  mathematics,  as  a means  of 
rendering  its  knowledge  at  once  eafy  and 
extensive.  But  we  muft  not,  for  the  fake 
of  uniformities  or  analogies,  depart  from 
truth  and  fact,  nor  imagine  that  in  all  cafes 
the  apparent  place  or  diftance  of  an  objedt 
muft  be  fuggefted  by  the  fame  means. 
And  indeed,  it  anfwers  the  end  of  vifton 
to  fuppofe  that  the  mind  fhould  have 
certain  additional  means  or  helps,  for 
judging  more  accurately  of  the  diftance 
of  thofe  objedts  which  are  the  neareft,  and 
confequently  moft  concern  us. 

LXVIII. 

IT  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the 
diftance  is  fo  fmall  that  the  breadth  of 
the  pupil  bears  a confiderable  proportion  to 
it,  the  objedl  appears  confufed.  And  this 
confufion  being  conftantly  obferved  in 
poring  on  fuch  near  objedts,  and  increafing 
as  the  diftance  leflens,  becomes  thereby 
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means  of  fuggeding  the  place  of  an 
objedt.  *^For  one  idea  is  qualified  to 
fugged:  another,  merely  by  being  often 
perceived  with  it.  And  if  the  one  in- 
creafeth  either  dire6tly  or  inverfely  as  the 
other,  various  degrees  of  the  former  will 
fugged:  various  degrees  of  the  latter,  by 
virtue  of  fuch  habitual  connexion  and 
proportional  increafe  or  diminution.  And 
thus,  the  gradual  changing  confufednefs  of 
an  object  may  concur  to  form  our  apprehen- 
fion  of  near  distance,  when  we  look  only 
with  one  eye.  And  this  alone  may  explain 
Dr.  Barrow’s  difficulty,  the  cafe  as  propofed 
by  him  regarding  only  one  vifible  point^ 
And  when  feveral  points  are  considered,  or 
the  image  fuppofed  an  extended  furface,  its 
increafing  confufednefs  will,  in  that  cafe, 
concur  with  the  increafing  magnitude  to 
diminiffi  its  didance,  which  will  be  in- 
verfely as  both. 


^*£fheory  of  Vision,  sect,  xxij 
^tjSupra,  sect.  xxix^J 
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LXIX. 

QNE  experience  in  vidon  is  got  by  the 
naked  eye.  We  apprehend  or  judge 
from  this  fame  experience,  when  we  look 
through  glades.  We  may  not,  never- 
thelefs,  in  all  cafes,  conclude  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  becaufe  that  certain  circum- 
stances either  excluded  or  added  by  the 
help  of  glades,  may  fometimes  alter  our 
judgments,  particularly  as  they  depend 
upon  prasnotions. 


LXX. 

what  I have  here  written  may  ferve 
as  a commentary  on  my  EJfay  towards 
a new  Theory  of  Vifion ; and,  I believe,  will 
make  it  plain  to  thinking  men.  In  an  age 
wherein  we  hear  fo  much  of  thinking  and 
reafoning,  it  may  feem  needlefs  to  obferve, 
how  ufeful  and  necedary  it  is  to  think,  in 
order  to  obtain  jud;  and  accurate  notions,  to 
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diftinguifh  things  that  are  different,  to 
fpeak  confidently,  to  know  even  our  own 
meaning.  And  yet,  for  want  of  this,  we 
may  fee  many,  even  in  thefe  days,  run  into 
perpetual  blunders  and  paralogifms.  No 
friend,  therefore,  to  truth  and  knowledge 
would  lay  any  restraint  or  difcouragement 
on  thinking.  There  are,  it  mud  be 
owned,  certain  general  maxims,  the  refult 
of  ages,  and  the  collected  fenfe  of  thinking 
perfons,  which  ferve  indead  of  thinking 
for  a guide  or  rule  to  the  multitude,  who, 
not  caring  to  think  for  themfelves,  it  is  fit 
they  fhould  be  conducted  by  the  thoughts 
of  others.  But  thofe  who  fet  up  for  them- 
felves, thofe  who  depart  from  the  public 
rule,  or  thofe  who  would  reduce  them  to  it, 
if  they  do  not  think,  what  will  men 
think  of  them  ? As  I pretend  not  to  make 
any  difcoveries  which  another  might  not 
as  well  have  made,  who  fhould  have 
thought  it  worth,  by  pains  : fo  I mud 
needs  fay,  that  without  pains  and  thought 
no  man  will  ever  underdand  the  true  nature 
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of  vifion,  or  comprehend  what  I have 
wrote  concerning  it. 


LXXI. 

^gEFORE  I conclude,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  add  the  following  extract 
from  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  re- 
lating to  a perfon  blind  from  his  infancy, 
and  long  after  made  to  fee.  *When  he  firft 
faw,  he  was  fo  far  from  making  any  judg- 
ment about  distances,  that  he  thought  all 
objects  whatever  touched  his  eyes*  (as  he 
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The  expression,  “ he  thought  all  objects  whatever 
touched h is  eyes ,”  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute. 
Adam  Smith  observes,  “ When  the  young  gentle- 
man said,  that  the  objects  which  he  saw  touched  his 
eyes,  he  certainly  could  not  mean  that  they  pressed 
upon  or  resisted  his  eyes ; for  the  objects  of  sight 
never  act  upon  the  organ  in  any  way  that  resembles 
pressure  or  resistance.  He  could  mean  no  more 
than  that  they  rvere  close  upon  his  eyes,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  perhaps,  that  they  were  in  his 
eyes.”  ( Works , vol.  v. : Of  the  external  senses. ) Dugald 
, Stewart,  objecting  to  this  explanation,  says.  “ It 
ol"/ i .JCi'ko'if.c/c 
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exprefled  it),  as  what  he  felt  did  his  fkin, 
and  thought  no  objedts  fo  agreeable  as 
thofe  which  were  fmooth  and  regular, 
though  he  could  form  no  judgment  of 


does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  impression  of  a 
moderate  light  on  the  retina  is  accompanied  with 
any  perception  of  the  part  of  the  body  on  which 
the  impression  is  made.  Where  the  light,  indeed, 
is  so  powerful  as  to  produce  pain , the  case  comes 
to  be  different ; for  a sensation  of  touch  is  then 
united  with  the  proper  sensations  of  sight ; and  it 
is  characteristic  of  all  sensations  of  touch  that  they 
are  accompanied  with  a perception  of  the  local 
situation  of  their  exciting  causes.”  (Note,  Elements 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind:  Appendix 
to  part  iii.  chap.  ii.  Hamilton’s  edition  of  his 
Works y vol.  iii.)  Mr.  Bailey  accepts  this  gloss,  and 
confirms  it  by  a quotation  from  Bell,  who  asserts 
that  the  nerve  of  the  skin  is  alone  capable  of 
giving  the  sense  of  contact,  as  the  nerve  of  vision 
is  confined  to  its  proper  office.  {The  Hand.  p. 
187,  4th  edition  ; Bailey’s  Review  of  the  Theory  of 
Vision,  p.  27,  also  p.  170  et  seq.) 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  after  commenting  on  the 
needless  controversy  that  has  arisen  on  this  point, 
judiciously  remarks  : — “ That  the  objects  touched 
him  was  obviously  a mere  supposition,  which  he 
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their  fhape,  or  guefs  what  it  was  in  any 
objedt  that  was  pleaiing  to  him.  He  knew 
not  the  fhape  of  anything,  nor  any  one 
thing  from  another,  however  different  in 


made  because  it  was  with  his  eyes  that  he  per- 
ceived them.  From  his  experience  of  touch,  per- 
ceptions of  an  object  and  contact  with  it  were,  no 
doubt,  indissolubly  associated  in  his  mind.  But 
he  would  scarcely  have  said  that  all  objects  seemed 
to  touch  his  eyes  if  some  of  them  appeared  further 
off  than  others.’' — Dissertations  and  Discussions , 
vol.  ii.  p.  no. 

A case  which  seems  to  favour  yet  more  strongly 
Berkeley’s  views,  is  that  of  a lady  born  blind,  who, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Wardrop,  received  sight 
at  an  advanced  age  by  means  of  an  artificial  pupil. 
I select  the  following  extracts,  detailing  those  facts 
which  are  most  important : — 

“The  tea-cups  and  saucers  underwent  an  ex- 
amination : ‘ What  are  they  like  ? ’ her  brother 
asked  her.  ‘I  don’t  know,’  she  replied;  ‘they 
seem  very  queer  to  me ; but  I can  tell  what  they 
are  in  a minute  when  I touch  them.’  She  distin- 
guished an  orange  on  the  chimney-piece,  but 
coidd  form  no  notion  of  what  it  was  like  till  she 
touched  it 

On  the  sixth  day,  she  said  in  reply  to  an  inquiry. 
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fhape  or  magnitude  : but  upon  being  told 
what  things  were,  whofe  form  he  before 
knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  ob- 
ferve  them  that  he  might  know  them  again  : 


“ I see  a great  deal,  if  I could  only  tell  what  I 
see,  but  surely  I am  very  stupid.” 

On  the  seventeenth  day  she  remarked,  “All 
that  I can  say  is,  that  I am  sure,  from  what  I 
do,  a great  change  has  taken  place ; but  I cannot 
describe  what  I feel .” 

She  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  out  the  distance  of  any  object,  for  when 
an  object  was  held  close  to  her  eye,  she  would 
search  for  it  by  stretching  her  hand  far  beyond  its 
position,  while  on  other  occasions  she  groped 
close  to  her  own  face  for  a thing  far  removed 
from  her. 

When  the  experiment  was  made  of  giving  her 
a silver  pencil-case  and  a large  key  to  examine 
with  her  hands,  she  discriminated  and  knew  each 
distinctly ; but  when  they  were  placed  on  the 
table,  side  by  side,  though  she  distinguished  each 
with  her  eye,  yet  she  could  not  tell  which  was  the 
pencil-case  and  which  was  the  key. 

Mr.  Wardrop  says  of  her  powers  of  vision,  forty- 
two  days  after  the  operation,  “ She  had  not  yet 
acquired  anything  like  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
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but  having  too  many  objects  to  learn  at 
once,  he  forgot  many  of  them  : and  (as  he 
faid)  at  firft  he  learned  to  know,  and  again 
forgot,  a thoufand  things  in  a day.  Several 


distance,  or  of  forms,  and  up  to  this  period  she 
continued  very  much  confused  with  every  object 
at  which  she  looked.”  Mr.  Bailey,  remarks  upon 
this  case  : “ She  discerned  immediately  differences 
of  colour,  of  size,  of  form,  of  position,  of  distance, 
facts  of  which  some  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  Berkeleian  theoiy,  and  some  in  its  favour .” 
We  leave  the  facts  with  the  unprejudiced  reader ; 
let  him  determine  for  himself  whether  such  a 
conclusion  can  be  legitimately  drawn.  See  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1826  : Bailey’s  Review  of 
Berkeley’s  Theory  of  Vision , ch.  v.  sect.  vi. 

The  following  cases  may  also  be  quoted,  in 
reference  to  this  question. 

Philosophical  Transactions , 1807. — Case  of 

William  Stiff,  twelve  years  old,  couched  by  Everard 
Horne,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

“When  the  four  corners  of  a white  card  were 
pointed  out,  and  he  had  examined  them,  he 
seemed  to  know  them  ; but  when  the  opposite 
surface  of  the  same  card,  which  was  yellow,  was 
placed  before  him,  he  could  not  tell  whether  it 
had  corners  or  not,  so  that  he  had  not  acquired 
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weeks  after  he  was  couched,  being  deceived 
by  pictures,  he  afked  which  was  the  lying 
fenfe,  feeling  or  feeing  ? He  was  never 
able  to  imagine  any  lines  beyond  the 


any  correct  knowledge  of  them,  since  he  could 
not  apply  it  to  the  next  coloured  surface,  whose 
form  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  the  out- 
line of  which  the  eye  had  just  been  taught  to 
trace.” 

Case  of  John  Salter , seven  years  old,  couched  by 
Horne  (could  distinguish  colours  before). 

“ The  eye  was  allowed  ten  minutes  to  recover 
itself ; a round  piece  of  card  of  a yellow  colour, 
one  inch  in  diameter,  was  then  placed  about  six 
inches  from  it.  He  said  immediately  that  it  was 
yellow,  and  on  being  asked  its  shape,  said,  ‘ Let  me 
touch  it  and  I will  tell  you.’  Being  told  that  he 
must  not  touch  it,  after  looking  for  some  time  he 
said  it  was  round.  A square  blue  card,  nearly  the 
same  size,  being  put  before  him,  he  said  it  was 
blue  and  round.  A triangular  piece  he  also  called 
round.  The  different  colours  of  the  objects 
placed  before  him  he  instantly  decided  on  with 
great  correctness,  hut  had  no  idea  of  their  form. 

“ On  the  nineteenth  the  different  coloured  pieces 
of  card  were  separately  placed  before  his  eyes,  and 
so  little  had  he  gained  in  thirteen  days,  that  he 
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bounds  he  faw.  The  room  he  was  in,  he 
faid,  he  knew  to  be  part  of  the  houfe, 
yet  he  could  not  conceive  that  the  whole 
houfe  could  look  bigger.  He  faid  every 


could  not  without  counting  their  corners  one  by 
one  tell  their  shape.  This  he  did  with  great 
facility,  running  his  eye  quickly  along  the  outline, 
so  that  it  was  evident  he  was  still  learning,  just  as 
a child  learns  to  read.” 

The  last  operation  to  which  I shall  refer,  is  of  a 
more  recent  date.  It  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Nunnely, 
who  attests  the  accuracy  of  the  details,  which 
came  within  his  personal  observation.  The  boy, 
before  couching,  was  in  the  habit  of  carefully 
feeling  over  the  surface  of  objects  and  then 
applying  them  to  his  tongue  ; afterwards,  he  would 
hold  them  close  to  his  eyelids  and  thus  finally  de- 
termine upon  their  nature.  After  the  operation,  “ he 
could  at  once  perceive  a difference  in  their  shapes. 
Though  he  could  not  in  the  least  say  which  was 
the  cube  and  which  the  sphere,  he  saw  they  were 
not  of  the  same  figure.  It  was  not  until  they  had 
many  times  been  placed  in  his  hands  that  he 
learnt  to  distinguish  by  the  eye  the  one  which  he 
had  just  had  in  his  hands  from  the  other  placed 
beside  it.  He  gradually  became  more  correct  in 
his  perception,  but  it  was  only  after  several  days 
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new  object  was  a new  delight,  and  the 
pleafure  was  fo  great  that  he  wanted  ways 
to  exprefs  ItA  Thus,  by  fa£t  and  experi- 
ments thofe  points  of  the  Theory  which 


that  he  could  or  would  tell  us  by  the  eyes  alone 
which  was  the  sphere  and  which  the  cube ; when 
asked,  he  always,  before  answering,  wished  to  take 
both  into  his  hands.  Even  when  this  was  allowed, 
when  immediately  afterwards  the  objects  were 
placed  before  the  eyes,  he  was  not  certain  of  the 
figure.  Of  distance  he  had  not  the  least  concep- 
tion. He  said  everything  touched  his  eyes,  and 
walked  most’ carefully  about  with  his  hands  held 
up  before  him  to  prevent  things  hurting  his  eyes 
by  touching  them.”  See  the  “ Organs  of  Vision 
page  31  et  seq. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few 
reliable  cases  of  couching.  The  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  testing  the  validity  of  Berkeley’s  theories 
occur  but  seldom,  and  when  they  have  presented 
themselves  they  have  proved  of  comparatively 
little  value,  from  the  absence  of  judicious  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  operators,  who  have 
certainly  an  apology  in  the  words  of  Diderot  : 
u Preparer  et  interroger  un  aveugle-ne  n’eut  point 
ete  une  occupation  indigne  des  talens  reunis  de 
Newton,  Des  Cartes,  Locke  et  Leibnitz.” — Ed. 

...  . //  /op  ~~~rm T aIjl 
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feem  the  moft  remote  from  common  appre- 
henfions^  were  not  a little  confirmed  many 
years  after  I h^d  been  led  into  the  difcovery 
of  them  by  reafoning. 


FINIS. 


APPENDIX. 


A Letter  from  an  anonymous  Writer  to  the  Author 
of  the  Minute  PJiilosopher. 


Reverend  Sir, 

I have  read  over  your  treatise  called  Alciphron , 
in  which  the  Free-thinkers  of  the  present  age,  in 
their  various  shifted  tenets,  are  pleasantly,  elegantly, 
and  solidly  confuted  ; the  style  is  easy,  the  language 
plain,  and  the  arguments  are  nervous  ; but  upon 
the  treatise  annexed  thereto,  and  upon  that  part 
where  you  seem  to  intimate  that  Vision  is  the  sole 
language  of  God,  I beg  leave  to  make  these  few 
observations,  and  offer  them  to  yours  and  your 
ready  consideration. 

I.  Whatever  it  is  without  that  is  the  cause  of 
any  idea  within,  I call  the  object  of  sense ; the 
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sensations  arising  from  such  objects  I call  ideas ; 
the  objects  therefore  that  cause  such  sensations 
are  without  us,  and  the  ideas  within. 

II.  Had  we  but  one  sense,  we  might  be  apt 
to  conclude  that  there  were  no  objects  at  all 
without  us,  but  that  the  whole  scene  of  ideas 
which  passed  through  the  mind  arose  from  its 
internal  operations ; but  since  the  same  object 
is  the  cause  of  ideas  by  different  senses,  thence  we 
infer  its  existence ; but  though  the  object  be  one 
and  the  same,  the  ideas  that  it  produces  in  different 
senses  have  no  manner  of  similitude  with  one 
another.  Because, 

III.  Whatever  connexion  there  is  betwixt  the 
idea  of  one  sense  and  the  idea  of  another, 
produced  by  the  same  object,  arises  only  from 
experience.  To  explain  this  a little  familiarly,  let 
us  suppose  a man  to  have  such  an  exquisite  sense 
of  feeling  given  him,  that  he  could  perceive 
plainly  and  distinctly  the  inequality  of  the  surface 
of  two  objects,  which,  by  its  reflecting  and  refract- 
ing the  rays  of  light,  produces  the  ideas  of  colours. 
At  first,  in  the  dark,  though  he  plainly  perceived  a 
difference  by  his  touch,  yet  he  could  not  possibly 
tell  which  was  red  and  which  was  white,  whereas  a 
little  experience  would  make  him  feel  a colour  in 
the  dark,  as  well  as  see  it  in  the  light. 

IV.  The  same  word  in  languages  stands  very 
often  for  the  object  without,  and  the  ideas  it 
produces  within,  in  the  several  senses.  When  it 
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stands  for  any  object  without,  it  is  the  represen- 
tative of  no  manner  of  idea ; neither  can  we 
possibly  have  any  idea  of  what  is  solely  without 
us.  Because, 

V.  Ideas  within  have  no  other  connexion  with 
the  objects  without,  than  from  the  frame  and  make 
of  our  bodies,  which  is  by  the  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment of  God ; and  though  we  cannot  well  help 
imagining  that  the  objects  without  are  something 
like  our  ideas  within,  yet  a new  set  of  senses,  or 
the  alteration  of  the  old  ones,  would  soon  convince 
us  of  our  mistake,  and  though  our  ideas  would 
then  be  never  so  different,  yet  the  objects  might 
be  the  same. 

VI.  However,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
there  is  an  infallible  certain  connexion  betwixt 
the  idea  and  the  object;  and  therefore,  when  an 
object  produces  an  idea  in  one  sense,  we  know, 
but  from  experience  only,  what  idea  it  will  produce 
in  another  sense. 

VII.  The  alteration  of  an  object  may  produce 
a different  idea  in  one  sense  from  what  it  did 
before,  which  may  not  be  distinguished  by  another 
sense.  But  where  the  alteration  occasions  different 
ideas  in  different  senses,  we  may  from  our  infallible 
experience  argue  from  the  idea  of  one  sense  to 
that  of  the  other  ; so  that  if  a different  idea  arises 
in  two  senses  from  the  alteration  of  an  object, 
either  in  situation  or  distance,  or  any  other  way, 
when  we  have  the  idea  in  one  sense,  we  know 
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from  use  what  idea  the  object  so  situated  will 
produce  in  the  other. 

VIII.  Hence  as  the  operations  of  Nature  are 
always  regular  and  uniform,  where  the  same  alte- 
ration of  the  object  occasions  a smaller  difference 
in  the  ideas  of  one  sense,  and  a greater  in  the 
other,  a curious  observer  may  argue  as  well  from 
exact  observations,  as  if  the  difference  in  the  ideas 
was  equal ; since  experience  plainly  teaches  us, 
that  a just  proportion  is  observed  in  the  alteration 
of  the  ideas  of  each  sense,  from  the  alteration  of 
the  object.  Within  this  sphere  is  confined  all  the 
judicious  observations  and  knowledge  of  mankind  . 
How, from  these  observations,rightly  understood  and 
considered,  your  new  Theory  of  Vision  must  in  a 
great  measure  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  laws  of 
Optics  will  be  found  to  stand  upon  the  old  unshaken 
bottom.  But  though  our  ideas  of  magnitude  and 
distance  in  one  sense  are  entirely  different  from 
our  ideas  of  magnitude  and  distance  in  another, 
yet  we  may  justly  argue  from  one  to  the  other,  as 
they  have  one  common  cause  without,  of  which, 
as  without,  we  cannot  possibly  have  the  faintest 
idea.  The  ideas  I have  of  distance  and  magnitude 
by  feeling,  are  widely  different  from  the  ideas  I 
have  of  them  by  seeing ; but  that  something 
without,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  variety  of  all 
the  ideas  within  in  one  sense,  is  the  cause  also  of 
the  variety  in  the  other,  and  as  they  have  a 
necessary  connexion  with  it,  we  may  justly  demon- 
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strate  from  our  ideas  of  feeling  of  the  same  object 
what  will  be  our  ideas  in  seeing.  And  though  to 
talk  of  seeing  by  tangible  angles  and  tangible  lines 
be,  I agree  with  you,  direct  nonsense,  yet  to  de- 
monstrate from  angles  and  lines  in  feeling,  to  the 
ideas  in  seeing  that  arise  from  the  same  common 
object,  is  very  good  sense,  and  so  vice  versa. 
From  these  observations,  thus  hastily  laid  together, 
and  a thorough  digestion  thereof,  a great  many 
useful  corollaries  in  all  philosophical  disputes 
might  be  collected. 

I am,  , ,4 

Your  humble  servant,  &c. 


R.  Clay , Printer , Bread  Street  Hill. 
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dramatic  weight,  and  descriptive  power  in  the  stories.  . . . They  are  valuable 
as  throwing  a good  deal  of  light  upon  English  history,  bringing  rapidly  out 
the  manners  and  customs , the  social  and  political  conditions  of  our  British 
and  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  and  the  moral  always  of  a pure  and  noble  kind." — 
Literary  Gazette. 
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THE  TWELVE  FOUNDATIONS, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  the  Rev.  Ii.  C.  Adams,  M.A,  late  Bellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  Author  of  “ Sivan  the  Sleeper,”  &c.  Royal 
lGmo.  5s. 


“ The  production  of  a trvly  poetic  mind  and  heart.  . . . Some  of  the  stanzas  are 
exquisitely  beautiful, and  ail  are  touchingly  spiritual  and  devout.” — Freeman. 


THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

By  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.,  Translator  of  " Dante,”  late 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Books  I. — VI.  Crown 
8 vo.  5s. 

“ We  know  of  no  edition  of  the  ‘ sovran  poet'  from  which  an  English  reader 
can  derive  on  the  whole  so  complete  an  impression  of  the  immortal  Epos.” — 
Daily  News. 

LAYS  OF  MIDDLE  AGE, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  James  Hedderwick.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  5s. 

V 


“ We  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Hedderwiclc's  poetry  is  not  a thousand 
times  better  known.  It  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  There  is 
something  delightful  in  its  calm , healthful  pathos  and  beauty.” — Fraser’s 
Magazine,  Feb.  1857. 


A STORY  FOR  GIRLS. 

Ruth  and  Her  Briends.  With  a Frontispiece.  Rojal  lGmo. 
cloth,  gilt  leaves.  Third  Edition.  5s. 

“It  is  a boolc  which  girls  will  read  with  avidity,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  profit 
by.” — Literary  Churchman. 

“ Seldom,  if  ever,  have  more  intellectual  power  and  healthful  sentiment  gone  to 
the  production  of  a story  for  girls  ; and  we  wish  all  the  girls  in  the  land  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  it.”-— Nonconeobmist. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GEOFFRY  HAMLYN. 

By  Henry  Kingsley,  Esq.  Three vols.  crown  8 vo. 

1/.  11s.  6 cl. 

“ Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  has  written  a work  that  keeps  vp  its  interest  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last, — it  is  full  of  vigorous  stirring  life,  and  though  an  eager 
reader  may  he  prompted  to  skip  intervening  digressions  and  details,  hurrying 
on  to  see  what  comes  of  it  all , he  will,  nevertheless,  he  pretty  sure  to  return 
and  read  dutifully  all  the  skipped  passages  after  his  main  anxiety  has  been 
allayed.  The  descriptions  of  Australian  life  in  the  early  colonial  days  arc 

marked  by  an  unmistakeable  touch  of  reality  and  personal  experience 

Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  has  written  a book  which  the  public  will  be  more  inclined 
to  read  than  to  criticize,  and  we  commend  them  to  each  oilier."-  -Athenaeum. 


THE  ITALIAN  WAR  OF  1848-9, 

And  the  Last  Italian  Poet.  By  the  late  Henry 

LiJSHINGTON,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Malta. 
With  a Biographical  Preface  by  G.  Stovin  Venables. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6r/. 

“ As  the  writer  warms  with  his  subject,  he  reaches  a very  uncommon  and  charac- 
teristic degree  of  excellence.  The  narrative  becomes  lively  arid  graphic,  and  the 
language  is  full  of  eloquence.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  literary  tasks 
— the  task  of  giving  historical  unity,  dignity,  and  interest,  to  events  so  recent 
as  to  be  still  encumbered  with  all  the  details  with  which  neivspapers  invest 
them — has  never  been  more  successfully  discharged.  . . . Mr.  Lushington,  in  a 
very  short  compass,  shows  the  true  nature  and  sequence  of  the  event,  and  gives 
to  the  whole  story  of  the  struggle  and  defeat  of  Italy  a degree  of  unity  and 
dramatic  interest  which  not  one  newspaper  reader  in  ten  thousand  ever  supposed 
it  to  possess.'' — Saturday  Review. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  GEORGE  WAGNER, 

Late  of  St.  Stephen's,  Brighton. 

By  J.  N.  Simpkinson,  M.A.,  Hector  of  Brington, 

Northampton.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

“ A deeply  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  one  of  a class  of  men  who  are  indeed 
the  salt  of  this  land." — Morning  ‘Herald. 


THE  ANNIVERSARIES. 

Poems  in  Commemoration  of  Great  Men  and  Great 

Events.  By  Thomas  H.  Gill.  Ecap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

“ The  rich  merits  of  a volume  which,  as  it  has  stirred  and  delighted  ns,  we  trust 
may  be  diffused  everywhere  where  its  Christian  thoughtfulness  and  English 
nobleness  can  be  felt  and  prized." — Nonconformist. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MACMILLAN  AND  CO. 


BY  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR, 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  “Eric.” 

Lyrics  of  Life.  Reap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6 d. 

“ There  is  no  more  musical,  and  consequently  no  more  real,  poei  than  Mr.  Farrar 
among  all  Ms  contemporaries .” — Tiie  Phess. 

;BY  WILLIAM  WHITMORE. 

Gilbert  Marlowe  and  other  Poems.  With  a Preface  bv  the 
Author  of  “ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.”  8vto.  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

“ Contain  passages  of  great  vigour  ....  manifesting  wholesome  thought  and 
original  imagery .” — John  Bull. 

“ An  earnest,  brave,  and  thoughtf  ul  book.” — The  Scotsman. 


BY  FREEMAN  OLIVER  HAYNES,  ESQ., 

Barrister- at- Law, 

Outlines  of  Equity : Being  Lectures  delivered  in  the 

Hall  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  9s. 

***  This  book  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  books  for  examination  by 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  also  by  the  Legal  Board  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

BY  ALEXANDER  SMITH, 

Author  of  a “ Life  Drama,  and  other  Poems.” 

City  Poems.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5 s. 

“ He  has  attained  at  times  to  a quiet  continuity  of  thought,  and  sustained  strength 
of  coherent  utterance  ...  he  gives  us  many  passages  that  sound  the  deeps  of 
feeling , and  leave  us  satisfied  with  their  sweetness.” — North  British  Review. 

BY  JOHN  MALCOLM  LUDLOW, 

Barrister-at-Law . 

British  India,  Its  Races,  and  its  History,  down  to  the  Mutinies  of 
1857.  A Series  of  Lectures.  2 vols.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  9a. 

“ The  best  historical  Indian  manual  existing,  one  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  man  who  writes,  speaks,  or  votes  on  the  Indian  question.” — Examiner. 
“ The  best  elementary  work  on  the  History  of  India.” — Homeward  Mail. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


BY  W.  WH  EWELL,  D.D. 

Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  (jcl. 

“ So  readable  is  this  booh  that  no  young  lady  need  be  deterred  from  undertaking 
it : and  toe  are  much  mistaken  if  there  he  not  fair  readers  who  will  think,  as 
Lady  Jane  Grey  did , that  hunting  or  other  female  sport  is  but  a shadow  com- 
pared with  the  pleasure  there  is  to  be  found  in  Plato.  The  main  questions 
which  the  Greek  master  and  his  disciples  discuss  are  not  simply  for  these  in 
Moral  Philosophy  schools  ; they  are  questions  real  and  practical,  which  con- 
cern Englishmen  in  public  and  private  life,  or  their  sisters  or  wives  who  are 
busy  in  lowly  and  aristocratic  households .” — Atiiesgeum. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO. 

A New  Translation  into  English.  With  an  Analysis  and 
Notes.  By  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.,  and  D.  J".  Vaughan,  M.A., 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 

8vo.  cloth,  HD.  6<A 

“ So  eloquent  and  correct  a version  will,  we  trust,  induce  many  to  become  students 
of  the  Republic.  . . The  whole  book  is  scholarlike  and  able." — Guardian. 

“ Free,  nervous , idiomatic  English , such  as  will  fascinate  the  reader." — Noncon- 
formist. 


BY  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  and  Director  of  the 

Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland. 

Seventh  Thousand. 

1.  The  Eive  Gateways  of  Knowledge.  A Popular  Work  on 
the  Eive  Senses.  In  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  with  gilt  leaves,  2a.  fid- 
People’s  Edition,  in  ornamental  stiff  covers,  la. 

“ Dr.  Wilson  unites  poetic  with  scientific  faculty,  and  this  union  gives  a charm  to 
all  he  writes.  In  the  little  volume  before  us  he  has  described  the  Five  Senses  in 
language  so  popular  that  a child  may  comprehend  the  meaning,  so  suggestive 
that  philosophers  will  read  it  with  pleasure." — Leader. 


2.  The  Progress  of  the  Telegraph.  Pcap.  8vo.  la. 

“ Most  interesting  and  instructive  . . . at  once  scientific  and  popular,  religious 
and  technical;  a worthy  companion  to  the  ‘ Gateways  of  Knowledge.'" — 
Literary  Churchman. 
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TIIE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  ARCHER  BUTLER,  M.  A., 

Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  inthe  University  of  Dublin. 


FIFE  VOLUMES  8vo.  UNIFORMLY  PRINTED  AND  BOUND. 


“ A man  of  glowing  genius  and  diversified  accomplishments , whose  remains  fill 
these  five  brilliant  volumes .” — Edinburgh  Review. 


SOLD  SEPARATELY  AS  FOLLOWS. 

1 . Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  First  Series. 

Edited  by  the  Arery  Rev.  Trios.  Woodward,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Down, 
with  a Memoir  and  Portrait.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  12.v. 

“ Present  a richer  combination  of  the  qualities  for  Sermons  of  the  first  class  that: 
any  we  have  met  with  in  any  living  writer .” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

2.  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  Second  Series. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Jeremie,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

“ They  are  marlced  by  the  same  originality  and  vigour  of  expression,  the  same 
richness  of  imagery  and  illustration, the  same  large'views  and  catholic  spirit, and 
the  same  depth  and  fervour  of  devotional  feeling,  which  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished the  preceding  Series  and  which  rendered  it  a most  valuable  accession  to 
our  theological  literature."— From.  Dr.  Jeremie’ s Preface. 


3.  Letters  on  Romanism,  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Newman’s  Essay  on 

Development.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Wood  ward,  M.A 
Dean  of  Down.  Second  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Yen.  Arch- 
deacon Hardwick.  8vo.  cloth,  10a.  6 d. 

“ Deserve  to  be  considered  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  Author's  indom  i- 
table energy  and  power  of  concentration." — Edinburgh  Review. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Edited  from  the  Author’s  MSS.,  with  Notes,  by  William  PJep- 
wortii  Thompson,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  2 vols.  8vo.,£l  5* 

“ Of  the  dialectic  and  physics  of  Plato  they  are  the  only  exposition  at  once  full 
accurate , and  popular , with  which  I am  acquainted : being  far  more  accurate  than 
the  French,  and  incomparably  more  popular  than  the  German  treatises  on  these 
departments  of  the  Platonic  philosophy — From  Prof.  Thompson’s  Preface. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


THIRD  EDITION. 

Lectnres  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Subjects.  Crown  8vo.  is. 6 A 

By  F.  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  J.  Ll.  Davies,  Arch- 
deacon Allen,  Dean  Trench,  Professor  Brewer,  Dr.  George 
Johnson,  Dr.  Sieveking,  Dr.  Chambers,  F.  J.  Stephen,  Esq.  and 
Tom  Taylor,  Esq. 

Contents: — Plan  of  Female  Colleges — The  College  and  the  Hospital — 
The  Country  Parish — Overwork  and  Anxiety — Dispensaries — Dis- 
trict Visiting — Influence  of  Occupation  on  Health — Law  as  it  affects 
the  Poor — Everyday  Work  of  Ladies — Teaching  by  Words — Sani- 
tary Law — Workhouse  Visiting. 

“ We  scarcely  know  a volume  containing  more  sterling  good  sense,  or  a finer  ex- 
pression of  modern  intelligence  on  social  subjects .” — Chambers’  Journal. 

BY  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  M.A., 

Author  of  “ History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.” 

Characteristics  of  the  Gospel  Miracles.  Sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  Notes. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4 s.  £>a. 
“An  earnest,  exhibition  of  important  and  exalted  truth.” — Journal  of  Sac. 
Literature. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  WILLIAM  COLENSO,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Natal,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

1.  The  Colony  of  Natal.  A Journal  of  Ten  Weeks’  Tour  of 

Visitation  among  the  Colonists  and  Zulu  Kaffirs  of  Natal.  With 
four  Lithographs  and  a Map.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5a. 

2.  Village  Sermons.  Second  Edition.  Ecap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  del. 

3.  Companion  to  the  Holy  Communion : containing 

the  Service,  with  Select  Readings  from  the  Writings  of 
Mr.  MAURICE.  Fine  Edition,  rubricated  and  bound  in 
morocco  antique,  gilt  edges,  Gs. ; or  in  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  dd.  ; 
common  paper,  limp  cloth,  Is. 

BY  G.  M.  HUMPHRY,  M.D.  Cantab.  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  Addenbroolce’s  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Medical 

School,  Cambridge. 

A Treatise  on  the  Human  Skeleton,  including  the 

Joints.  With  Sixty  Illustrations  drawn  from  Nature. 

Medium  8vo.  cloth,  1/.  Ss. 

“ It  does  not  consist  of  a mere  detailed  account  of  dry  bones,  but  a beautifully 
written  description  of  their  development,  growth,  structure , union  by  joint, 
position  in  the  human  economy,  varieties  in  the  lower  animals,  and  uses  in 
standing,  watting , and  running,  and  leads  gradually  on  to  the  last  most  inte- 
resting chapter  on  The  Homology.” — Du  bun  Medical  Journal. 
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BY  JULIUS  CHARLES  HARE,  M.A., 

Sometime  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  Rector  of  Herstmonceux,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  he 
Queen,  and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

NINE  VOLS.  8 oo.  UNIFORMLY  PRINTED  AND  BOUND. 

1.  Charges  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 

Lewes.  Daring  1810  to  J 8 54,  with  Notes  on  the  Principal 
Events  affecting  the  Church  daring  that  period.  And  an  Intro- 
duction, explanatory  of  his  position  in  the  Church,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Parties  which  divide  it. 

3 vols.  8 vo.  cloth,  £1  11s.  G<Y. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets  on  some  of  the  Leading 

Questions  agitated  in  the  Church  during  the  years  1815  to  1851. 

8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

3.  Vindication  of  Luther  against  his  recent  English 

Assailants.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

4.  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter.  With  Notes.  Second  • 

Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  12s 

5.  The  Victory  of  Faith.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

6.  Parish  Sermons.  Second  Series.  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

7.  Sermons  preacht  on  Particular  Occasions.  8vo.  12s. 

The  two  following  boo/cs  are  included  among  the  collected  Charges,  but  are  published 
separately  for  purchasers  of  the  rest. 

Charges  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Lewes.  Delivered  in  the  years  1843,  1845,  1846.  Never 
before  published.  With  an  Introduction,  explanatory  of  Isis 
position  in  the  Church,  with  reference  to  the  Parties  that  divide 
it-  8 vo.  cloth,  6s.  (Sd . 

The  Contest  with  Rome.  A Charge,  delivered  in  1851. 
With  Notes,  especially  in  answer  to  Dr.  Newman  on  the  Position 
of  Catholics  in  England.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


BY  JOHN  McLEOD  CAMPBELL, 

Formerly  Minister  of  Row. 

The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Relation  to 
Remission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life, 

Svo.  cloth,  105.  6A 

“ I'nis  is  a remarkable  book,  as  indicating  the  mode  in  which  a devoid  and  intel 
lectual  mind  has  found  its  wag,  almost  unassisted,  out  of  the  extreme  Lutheran 
and  Calvinisiic  views  of  the  Atonement  into  a healthier  atmosphere  of  doctrine. 
. . . We  cannot  assent  to  all  the  positions  laid  down  by  this  writer,  but  he  is 
entitled  to  be  spoken  respectfully  of,  both  because  of  his  evident  earnestness  and 
reality,  and  the  tender  mode  in  which  he  deals  with  the  opinions  of  others  from 
whom  he  feels  compelled  to  differ .” — Literary  Churchman. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  G.  E.  LYNCH  COTTON,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India. 

Sermons  and  Addresses  delivered  in  Marlborough 
College,  during  Six  Years. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  105.  6 d. 

11  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  volume  as  a most  suitable  present  for  a youth, 
or  for  family  reading,  wherever  there  are  young  persons,  the  teaching  of  these 
discourses  will  be  admirable .” — Literary  Churchman. 

Sermons  : Chiefly  connected  with  Public  Events  in  1854. 

Reap.  Svo.  cloth,  35. 

“ A volume  of  which  we  can  speak  with  high  admiration.” 

Christian  Remembrancer 


Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  Calcutta  at  his 
Primary  Visit  in  September,  1859.  Svo,  25.  g<a 

BY  JOHN  HAMILTON,  Esq.  (of  St.  Email’s,)  M.A., 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

On  Truth  and  Error:  Thoughts,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 

on  the  Principles  of  Truth,  and  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  Error. 

Crown  Svo.  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  55. 

“ A very  genuine,  thoughtful,  and  interesting  book,  the  work  of  a man  of  honest 
mind  and  pure  heart ; one  who  has  felt  the  pressure  of  religious  difficulties, 
who  has  thought  for  himself  on  the  matters  of  which  he  doubted,  and  who  has 
patiently  and  piously  worked  his  way  to  conclusions  which  he  now  reverently  but 
fearlessly  utters  to  the  world” — Nonconformist. 
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BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY, 

Rector  of  Eversley , and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 


1.  Two  1 ears  Ago.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Os. 

“ Genial , large  hearted,  humorous , with  ’a  guiclc  eye  and  a keen  relish  alike 
for  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  for  what  is  genuine , strong , and  earnest  in 
man.” — Guardian. 


2.  “Westward  Ho!”  or  the  Voyages  and  Adven- 
tures of  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  Knight,  of  Borrougli,  in  the  County 
of  Devon,  in  the  reign  of  Her  most  Glorious  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

“ Almost  the  best  historical  novel  to  our  mind  of  the  day:' — Frazer’s 
Magazine. 


3.  The  Heroes : Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children. 

New  aud  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Eight  Illustrations.  Royal  16mo. 
beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“ We  doubt  not  they  will  be  read  by  many  a youth  with  an  enchained  interest 
almost  as  strong  as  the  links  which  bound  Andromeda  to  her  rock.” — British 
Quarterly. 


4.  Glaucus ; or,  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  A Com- 
panion for  the  Sea-side.  Containing  Coloured  Illustrations  of  the 
Objects  mentioned  in  the  Work.  Eourth  Edition.  Beautifully 
printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  leaves.  7s.  6 cl. 

“ Its  pages  sparkle  with  life,  they  open  up  a thousand  sources  of  unanticipated 
pleasure,  and  combine  amusement  with  instruction  in  a very  happy  and  unwonted 
degreed — Eclectic  Review. 


5 Phaethon  ; or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  boards,  2s. 

6.  Alexandria  and  Her  Schools.  Four  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh.  With  a Preface. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


BY  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D., 

Lute  Head  Muster  of  Harrow  School. 

1.  Notes  for  Lectures  on  Confirmation.  With  Suitable 

Prayers.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  red  edges,  Is.  ($d. 

2.  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Text  with 

English  Notes.  8vo.  cloth,  7s  C)d. 

3.  Memorials  of  Harrow  Sundays.  Sermons  preached  in  the 

School  Chapel.  With  a View  of  the  Interior  of  the  Chapel. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  red  edges,  10s.  Od. 


BY  THE  VENBLE.  ARCHDEACON  HARDWICK. 
Christ  and  other  Masters : A Historical  Inquiry  into 

some  of  the  chief  Parallelisms  and-Contrasts  between  Christianity 
and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World. 

Part  I.  Introduction.  Part  II.  Religions  of  India.  Part  III. 
Religions  of  China,  America,  and  Oceanica.  Part  IV.  Reli- 
gions of  Egypt  and  Medo-Persia.  In  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd.  each. 

“ Never  was  so  difficult  and  complicated  a subject  as  the  history  of  Pagan 
religion  handled  so  ably,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  so  lucid  and  attractive .” 
— Colonial  Church  Chronicle. 


BY  THOMAS  RAWSON  BIRKS,  M.A., 

Hector  of  Kelshall,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle; 

Author  of  “ The  Life  of  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth.  ” 

The  Difficulties  of  Relief,  in  connexion  with  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

“ A profound  and  masterly  essay." — Eclectic. 

“ His  arguments  are  original,  and  carefully  and  logically  elaborated.  We  may 
add  that  they  are  distinguished  by  a marked  sobriety  and  reverence  for  the  Word 
of  God." — Record. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MACMILLAN  AND  Cu. 
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BY  DAVID  MASSON,  M.A., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University  College,  London. 

1.  Life  of  John  Milton,  narrated  in  connexion  with 

the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History 
of  his  Time.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  With  Portraits.  18s. 

“ . . . The  author  has  endeavoured  not  only  to  stretch  Milton  such  as  he  was,  the 
representative  poet  and  literary  man  of  his  day , hut  to  exhibit  him  ‘ in  con- 
nexion with  the  more  notable  phenomena  in  which  his  life  was  cast , its  stale 
politics,  its  ecclesiastical  variations.  Us  literature  and  speculative  thought.  . . . 
Such  a historical  area  does  Mr.  Masson's  Life  of  Milton  occupy.  There  is 
scarce  a page  which  does  not  bear  witness  of  careful  antiquarian  research  and 
minute  as  well  as  extensive  reading.  The  biographer  has  large  acquaintance 
with  his  ‘period,  deep  love  for  his  author." — Atiien  jjum. 

2.  British  Novelists  and  their  Styles : Being  a 

Critical  Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  Prose 

Fiction.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6 d. 

“ A work  eminently  calculated  to  win  popularity,  loth  by  the  soundness  of  its 
doctrine  and  the  skill  of  its  art." — The  Piiess. 

3.  Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical  : chiefly  on 

English  Poets.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  ga 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Shakespeare  and  Goethe — II.  Milton’s  Youth.— Ill  The  Three 
Devils  : Luther’s,  Milton’s,  and  Goethe’s. — IY.  Dryden,  and  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Restoration. — V.  Dean  Swift. — YI.  Chatterton  : a Story  of 
the  Year  1770. — VII.  Wordsworth. — VIII.  Scottish  Influence  on  British 
Literature. — IX.  Theories  of  Poetry. — X.  Prose  and  Verse:  De  Quincey. 

“ Distinguished  by  a remarkable  power  of  analysis,  a clear  statement  of  the  actual 
facts  on  which  speculation  is  based , and  an  appropriate  beauty  of  language. 
These  Essays  should  be  popular  with  serious  men." — The  Athen.eum. 

EY  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  ESQ., 

Author  of  “ The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.'’ 

The  Restoration  of  Belief. 

Crown  8 vo.  cloth,  8s.  6 d . 

“ A volume  which  contains  logical  sagacity , and  philosophic  comprehension,  as  well 
as  the  magnanimity  and  courage  of  faith,  in  richer  profusion  than  any  other 
work  bearing  on  religious  matters  that  has  been  addressed  to  this  generation . 
‘ The  Restoration  of  Belief'  may,  in  many  respects,  take  a place  among  the 
books  of  the  nineteenth  century , corresponding  to  that  justly  conceded  by  us 
to  the  ‘ Analogy'  of  Butler  in  the  literature  of  the  last  age,  or  to  the  ‘ Thoughts' 
of  Rascal  in  that  of  the  age  preceding ." — North  British  Review. 


14  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

THE  WORKS  OF 

FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE,  M.A., 

Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : 

(1.)  The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers.  6*. 

(2.)  The  Prophets  and  Kings.  ML.  6 d. 

(3.)  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude.  145. 

(4.)  The  Gospel  of  St.  John.  ML.  Cu i. 

(5.)  The  Epistles  of  St.John.  7s.  Qd. 

Exposition  of  the  Prayer  Book  : 

(1.)  Sermons  on  the  Ordinary  Services.  5 s.  G d. 

(2.)  The  Church  a Family:  Being  Sermons  on  the  Occasional 
Services.  45.  6c/. 

Ecclesiastical  History.  l(L.  6d. 

* *j 

What  is  Revelation  P With  Letters  on  Mr.  Mansel’s  Bampton 


Lectures. 

Sequel  to  the  Inquiry,  What  is 

With  Letters  on  Mr.  Mansel’s  Strictures. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer.  Third  Edition. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 

Theological  Essavs.  Second  Edition. 
Christmas  Day,  and  other  Sermons. 

The  Religions  of  the  World.  Third  Edition. 
Learning  and  Working. 

The  Indian  Crisis.  Five  Sermons. 

The  Sabbath,  and  other  Sermons. 

Law  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees. 


105.  6rf. 

Revelation?  ” 

65. 


25.  6 d. 
7s.  6 d. 
105.  6d. 

105.  6 d. 


5 5. 


55. 


25.  6 d. 
25.  Cu/. 
45.  6 d. 


The  Worship  of  the  Church.  A Witness  for  the 
Redemption  of  the  World.  lv- 

The  Word  “ Eternal  ” and  the  Punishment  of  the 

Wicked.  Third  Edition.  ^5. 

Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Death.  ls- 

The  Name  Protestant,  and  the  English  Bishopric  at 
Jerusalem.  Second  Edition.  :’5. 

Right  and  Wrong  Methods  of  Supporting  Pro- 

testantism.  ■*0, 

The  Duty  of  a Protestant  in  the  Oxford  Election. 

1847.  ls- 

The  Case  of  Queen’s  College,  London.  Is- 

Death  and  Life.  In  Memoriam  C.B.M.  Is- 

Administrative  Reform. 


3 d 
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MANUALS  FOR  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS, 

UNIFORMLY  PRINTED  AND  BOUND. 

It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  the  Prospectus  of  this  Senes 
was  first  issued.  Pour  volumes  have  been  published,  and 
others  are  in  an  advanced  state.  The  reception  which  these 
volumes  have  met  with,  has  fully  justified  the  anticipation  with 
which  the  Publishers  commenced  the  Series,  and  warrants  them 
in  the  belief,  that  their  aim  of  supplying  books  “concise,  com- 
prehensive, and  accurate,”  “convenient  for  the  professional 
Student  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader,”  has  been  not 
unsuccessfully  fulfilled. 

The  following  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  original  Prospectus,  and  may 
be  here  conveniently  reproduced  : — 

“The  Authors  being  Clergymen  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  Seiies 
being  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  office  in 
her  Ministry,  the  books  will  seek  to  be  in  accordance  with  her 
spirit  and  principles  ; and  as  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
English  Church  teach  charity  and  truth,  so  in  treating  of  the 
opinions  and  principles  of  other  communions,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  avoid  acrimony  or  misrepresentation. 

“ It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writers  throughout  the  Series  to  avoid  all 
dogmatic  expression  of  doubtful  or  individual  opinions.” 

I. 

A General  View  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the 

New  Testament  during  the  EIRST  POUR  CENTURIES. 

By  Brooke  Eoss  Westcott,  M.A.,  formerly  Eellow  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6 d. 

The  Author  is  one  of  those  who  are  teaching  ns  that  it  is  possible  to  rife  the 
storehouses  of  German  theology , without  bearing  away  the  taint  of  their  atmo- 
sphere : and  to  recognise  the  value  of  their  accumulated  treasures,  and  even 
track  the  vagaries  of  their  theoretic  ingenuity , without  abandoning  in  the  pursuit 
the  clear  sight  and  sound  feeling  of  English  common  sense  ....  It  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  complete  bool;  of  the  kind;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
well  placed  on  the  lists  of  our  examining  chaplains.” — Guardian. 

“ Learned,  dispassionate,  discriminating,  worthy  of  his  subject,  and  the  present 
state  of  Christian  Literature  in  relation  to  it.” — British  Quarterly. 

“ T°  Uie  student  in  Theology  it  will  prove  an  admirable  Text-Book ; audio  all 
others  who  have  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  it  will  be  satisfactory  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  instructive  pieces  of  history  which  the  records  of  the  Church 
supply.” — London  Quarterly. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


THEOLOGICAL  MANUALS- continued. 

II. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church,  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Reformation  (a.d.  590-1600). 

B,y  the  Venerable  Charles  Hardwick,  Archdeacon  of  Ely. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  HD.  G d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  History  of  the  Church,  to  the  Excommunication  of  Luther. 
With  Four  Maps. 

Vol.  II.  History  of  the  Reformation. 

Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately. 

* Full  in  references  and  authority , systematic  and  formal  in  division,  with  enough 
of  life  in  the  style  to  counteract  the  dryness  inseparable  from  Us  brevity , and 
exhibiting  the  results  rather  than  the  principles  of  investigation . Mr.  Hard- 
wick is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successf  ul  achievement  of  a difficult  task.” 
— Christian  Remembrancer. 

“ He  has  best  owed patient  and  extensive  reading  on  the  collection  of  his  materials  ; 
he  has  selected  them  with  judgment ; and  he  presents  them  in  an  equable  and 
compact  style.” — Spectator. 

“ To  a good  method  and  good  materials  Mr.  Hardwick  adds  that  great  virtue , 
a perfectly  transparent  style.  He  did  not  expect  to  find  great  literary  qualities 
in  such  a manual,  but  we  have  found,  them ; ice  should  be  satisfied  in  this 
respect  with  conciseness  and  intelligibility  , but  while  this  book  has  both,  it  is 
also  elegant,  highly  finished,  and  highly  interesting .” — NONCONFORMIST . 


111. 

History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

together  with  a Rationale  of  the  several  Offices.  By  Francis 
Procter,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Witton,  Norfolk,  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  HE.  6d. 

Mr.  Procter’s  ‘ History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer*  is  by  far  the  best 

commentary  extant Not  only  do  the  present  illustrations  embrace  the 

whole  range  of  original  sources  indicated  by  Mr.  Palmer,  but  Mr.  Procter 
compares  the  present  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Scotch  and  American 
forms;  and  he  frequently  sets  out  in  full  the  Sarum  Offices.  As  a manual  of 
extensive  information,  historical  and  ritual,  imbued  with  sound  Church  princi- 
ples, wc  are  entirely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Procter’s  important  volume .” 

Christian  Remembrancer. 

It  is  indeed  a complete  and  fairly-written  history  of  the  Liturgy ; and  from  the 
dispassionate  way  in  which  disputed  points  are  touched  on,  will  prove  to  many 
troubled  consciences  what  ought  to  be  known  to  them,  viz.: — that  they  may , 
without  fear  of  compromising  the  principles  of  evangelical  truth, give  their  assent 
and  consent  to  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Mr.  Procter  has 
done  a great  service  to  the  Ch  urch  by  this  admirable  diycsl .” 

Ciiurcii  of  England  Quarterly. 


CLASS-BOOKS  FOB  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS, 
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M A CMILLAN  AND  0 O. 

CAMBRIDGE, 

AND  23,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


MAT  HEM  AT  I C AL . 

BY  G.  B.  AIRY,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Astronomer  Royal. 

Mathematical  Tracts  on  the  Lunar  and  Planetary 
Theories.  The  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Precession  and  Nutation, 
the  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Optics. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  Svo.  cloth,  15s. 


BY  R.  D.  BEASLEY.  M.A. 

Head  Master  of  Grantham  Grammar  School. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry ; 

with  a numerous  Collection  of  Examples,  chiefly  designed  for  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Beginners.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  G d. 


BY  GEORGE  BOOLE,  D.C.L., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

A Treatise  on  Differential  Equations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  14*. 


BY  W.  H.  DREW,  M.A., 

Second  Master  of  Blackheaih  Proprietary  School. 

A Geometrical  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections.  With  a 

Copious  Collection  of  Examples,  embodying  every  Question 
which  has  been  proposed  in  the  Senate-House  at  Cambridge. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4*.  G d. 


BY  A.  R.  GRANT,  M.A., 

H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Plane  Astronomy.  Including  Explanations  of  Celestial  Phe- 
nomena, and  Descriptions  of  Astronomical  Instruments.  Svo.  Gs. 
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MATHEMATICAL  CLASS-BOOKS, 


BY  H.  A.  MORGAN,  M.A., 

Fellow  and  Sadlerian  Lecturer  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

A Collection  of  Problems  and  Examples  set  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  during  1850 — 57.  Arranged 

in  the  Different  Subjects  progressively,  with  Answers  to  all  the 
Questions.  Crown.  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  6 d. 

CAMBRIDGE  SENATE-HOUSE  PROBLEMS:- 

ISIS — 1851.  With  Solutions  by  Ferrers  and  Jackson.  1 5s.  Gd. 
18-18 — 1851.  (Riders)  With  Solutions  by  Jameson.  7s.  Gd. 
185-1.  With  Solutions  by  Walton  and  Mackenzie.  10s.  6c/. 

1857.  With  Solutions  by  Campion  and  Walton.  8.?.  6 d. 

BY  BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

1.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  in  their  Principles  and 

Application  : containing  numerous  systematically  arranged 
Examples,  taken  from  the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers.  With 
especial  reference  to  the  ordinary  Examination  for  B.A.  Degree. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  throughout. 

Crown  8vo.  (696  pages)  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

2.  Arithmetic  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  New  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.  (317  pages)  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  Is.  6^. 

3.  A Key  to  Arithmetic  for  Schools.  (290  pages)  strongly 

bound  in  cloth,  8s.  6 d. 

4.  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  in  their  Principles  and 

Application  : containing  numerous  systematically  arranged 
Examples,  taken  from  the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers,  with 
special  reference  to  the  ordinary  B.A.  Examination.  [ Preparing . 

BY  G.  HALE  PUCKLE,  M.A., 

Head  Master  of  Windermere  College. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  and  Alge- 
braic Geometry;  with  a numerous  Collection  of  Easy 
Examples,  progressively  arranged.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.,  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6 d. 

“ A letter  elementary  hootc  on  the  Conic  Sections  and  Analytical  Geometry  could 
not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
command  a wide  circulation  amongst  all  those  teachers  and  instructors  who  can 
arnrreciafe  its  merits  as  a class-book.” — English  Journal  or  Education. 
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BY  J.  C.  SNOWBALL,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1.  The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 

Ninth  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Plane  Trigono- 

O 

metl’y.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Second  Edition. 

8vo.  5s. 

3.  The  Cambridge  Course  of  Elementary  Mechanics 

and  Hydrostatics.  To  which  are  added  numerous  Examples 
and  Problems  chiefly  from  the  University  Examination  Papers, 
with  Hints  for  their  Solution.  Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  5s. 


By  P.  G.  TAIT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  and  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  W.  J.  STEELE, 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College. 

A Treatise  on  Dynamics,  with  numerous  Examples. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

BY  S.  PARKINSON,  B.D., 

Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  For  the  use 

of  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  University,  and  the  Higher  Classes 
in  Schools.  With  a copious  Collection  of  Examples. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  9s.  Gd. 

2.  A Treatise  on  Optics.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10*.  Gd. 

BY  J.  B.  PHEAR,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

Elementary  Hydrostatics.  With  numerous  Examples  and 
Solutions.  Second  Edition.  . Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  Gd. 
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MATHEMATICAL  CLASS-BOOKS, 


BY  I.  TODHUNTER,  M.A., 

Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1.  A Treatise  Oil  Algebra,  For  the  use  of  Students  in  the 

Universities  and  in  Schools.  With  numerous  Examples.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6 d. 

2.  A Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry.  For  the  use  of 

Students  in  the  Universities  and  in  Schools.  With  numerous 
Examples.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

o.  A Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigonometry.  For  the  use 

of  Students  in  the  Universities  and  in  Schools.  With  numerous 
Examples.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6 d. 

4.  A Treatise  on  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry, 

as  applied  to  the  Straight  Line  and  the  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
With  numerous  Examples.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

5.  A Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus.  With 

numerous  Examples.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6c?. 

6.  A Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus,  and  its 

Applications.  With  numerous  Examples. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

7.  A Treatise  on  Analytical  Statics.  With  numerous 

Examples.  Second  Edition  revised  and  enlarged. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

6.  Examples  of  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three 
Dimensions.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s. 

BY  W.  P.  WILSON,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  M elbourne. 

A Treatise  on  Dynamics.  Svo.  bds.  9s.  G d. 
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CLASSICAL. 

JEschyli  Eumenides.  The  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes,  and 
an  Introduction,  containing  an  Analysis  of  C.  O.  Muller’s  Disser- 
tations. With  an  English  Metrical  Translation.  By  Bernard 
Drake,  M.A.,  late  Bellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

Demosthenes  Oil  the  Crown.  The  Greek  Text,  with -English 
Notes.  By  Bernard  Drake,  M.A.,  late  Eellow  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  prefixed  JESCIIINES 
AGAINST  CTESIPIION.  With  English  Notes.  Ecap.  Svo.  5.9. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  Translated  by  J.  P.  Norris, 
Eellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3.v. 

“ Admirably  representing  both  the  sense  and  style  of  the  original” — A then  ..run  . 

Thucydides,  Book  VI.  The  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes  : 
and  a Map  of  Syracuse.  By  Perciyal  Erost,  jun.  M.A.,  late 
Eellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Juvenal  for  Schools.  With  English  Notes.  By  J.  E.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.,  Eellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10.?.  Gd. 

Sallust  for  Schools.  With  English  Notes.  By  C.  Merivale, 
B.D.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  &c 
Author  of  a “History  of  Rome,”  &c.  Second  Edition. 

Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

The  “ Catilina”  and  the  “ Jugurtha”  may  be  had  separately,  price  2s.  6d. 

each,  in  cloth. 

A First  Latin  Construing  Book.  Compiled  by  Edward 
Turing,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School, 
Uppingham,  and  formerly  EeJJow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Ecap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd, 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASS  BOOKS, 


BY  J.  WRIGHT,  M.A., 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar  School. 

1.  A Help  to  Latin  Grammar.  With  Easy  Exercises,  both 

English  and  Latin,  Questions,  and  Vocabulary. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4.?.  6d. 

“ This  booh  aims  at  helping  the  learner  to  overstep  the  threshold  difficulties  of  the 
Latin  Grammar  ; and  never  was  there  a belter  aid  offered  alike  to  teacher  and 
scholar  in  that  arduous  pass.  The  style  is  at  once  familiar  and  strikingly 
simple  and  lucid ; and  the  explanations  precisely  hit  the  difficulties,  and 
thoroughly  explain  them.  It  is  exactly  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  children  ; 
and  will,  we  prophecy,  be  the  means  of  making  many  a good  Latin  scholar. 
The  children  who  are  early  disgusted  by  heaps  of  rules  which  they  cannot 
understand  is  legion.  Lt  is  a great  detriment  to  good  instruction,  and  Mr . 
Wright  deserves  our  best  thanks  or  removing  it.  No  child  of  moderate  capa- 
city can  fail  to  understand  his  grammar , the  study  of  which  ought  to  precede 
that  of  every  other.  Lt  will  also  much  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  English 
Grammar .” — English  Journal  or  Education. 

2.  The  Seven  Kings  of  Rome.  An  easy  Narrative,  abridged 

from  the  Eirst  Book  of  Livy,  by  the  omission  of  difficult  passages, 
in  order  to  serve  as  a Eirst  Latin  Construing-book,  with  Gram- 
matical Notes  and  Index.  Second  Edition.  Ecap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

“ The  Notes  are  abundant,  explicit,  and  full  of  such  grammatical  and  other  infor- 
mation as  boys  require .” — AtueNjEUM. 

3.  A Vocabulary  and  Exercises  on  “ The  Seven 

Kings  of  Rome.”  Ecap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  C d. 

***  The  Vocabulary  may  be  obtained  bound  up  with  “The  Seven 

Kings  oe  Rome,”  price  5s. 

4.  Hcllenica;  or,  a History  of  Greece  in  Greek, 

beginning  with  the  Invasion  of  Xerxes  ; as  related  bv  Diodorus 
and  Thucydides.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a 
Vocabulary,  in  order  to  serve  as  a Eirst  Greek  Construing-book. 
Second  Edition.  12 mo.  cloth,  3$.  6 d. 

“ The  Notes  are  exactly  of  that  illustrative  and  suggestive  nature  which  the 
student  at  the  commencement  of  his  course  most  stands  in  need  of,  and  which 
the  scholar,  who  is  also  an  experienced  teacher , alone  can  supply .” — Educa- 
tional Times. 

“ A good  plan  well  executed.” — Guardian. 
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ENGLISH. 

The  Elements  of  Grammar  taught  in  English. 

By  Edward  Turing,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School. 
A New  Edition.  18mo.  bound  in  cloth,  2 s. 


Tile  Child’s  Grammar.  Being  the  substance  of  the  above, 
with  Examples  for  Practice.  Adapted  for  Junior  Classes.  A 
New  Edition.  18mo.  limp  cloth.  Is. 

“ The  look  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  or  too  widely  circulated.  Its 
price  is  small  and  its  value  great.” — Atiienaum. 

" We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  service  he  has  rendered  so  practical  and 
sensible.  The  author  has  successfully  attempted  to  shore  now  Grammar  is  to 
be  taught.  . . . The  method  of  Mr.  Th  ing's  Grammar  is  the  most  rational  we 
have  seen  ; and  it  is  worked  out  with  simplicity , precision,  and  completeness — 
Nonconformist. 


By  the  same  Author. 

School  Songs.  A Collection  of  Songs  for  Schools.  With  the 
Music  arranged  for  Eour  Voices.  Edited  by  llev.  E.  Turing  and 
H.  Riccius.  Music  size.  7s.  Gd. 

CONTENTS. 


Good  Night.—  Gicbel. 

Agnus  Dei. 

Christmas  Carol. 

Echoes  of  Uppingham. 

There  is  a Reaper,  Death. 
Burial  March  of  Dundee.  — 
Aytoun. 

England’s  Heroes. 

Ivry. — Lord  Macaulay. 

The  Red  Cross  Knight. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. — 

Tennyson. 

May  Song. — Hdlty. 

The  Rockingham  Match. 
Farewell,  Thou  Noble  Wood. 
Come,  Follow  Mu. 

Ho,  Ho,  Ho  ! Stag  and  Roe. 


Let  Me  Never  Choose. 

Cricket  Song. 

With  His  Bow  and  Arrows. — 

Weber. 

Fives  Song, 

Heigho,  My  Brave  Gallants. 
There  Lived  a King  in  Rhine- 
land. 

Prince  Eugenius. 

Dirge. 

The  Good  Comrade. 

We  March  to  the  Beat  of  the 
Muffled  Drum. 

The  Uppingham  Chorus. 

Lord,  Have  Mercy  on  Me. 

The  Two  Hares. 

The  Dreams  of  Childhood. 
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RELIGIOUS  CLASS-BOOKS. 


RELIGIOUS. 


History  of  the  Christian  Clmrch,  from  Gregory  the 
Great  to  the  Reformation  (a.d.  590-1600). 

By  the  Venerable  Charles  Hardwick,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
Ely.  Two  Vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

Vol.  I.  History  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Excommunication  of 
Luther.  With  Maps. 

Vol.  II.  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Church. 

Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  price  10s.  6cl. 


History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Braver  : with  a Rationale 

v ' O 

of  its  Offices.  By  Francis  Procter,  M A.,  Vicar  of  Witton, 
Norfolk,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6c?. 


Notes  for  Lectures  on  Confirmation.  With  suitable 
Prayers.  By  C.  J.  Vatjghan,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow 
School.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Text, 
with  English  Notes.  By  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of 
Harrow  School.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 


The  Catechiser’s  Manual ; or,  The  Church  Catechism 
Illustrated  ancl  Explained.  By  Arthur  Ramsay,  M.A., 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  ISmo.  cloth,  35.  6c?. 

Hand-Book  to  ^Butler’s  Analogy.  With  Notes.  By  C.  A. 

Swainson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Chichester.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6c?. 

History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during 

the  First  Four  Centuries.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  125.  Gc?. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  First 

Three  Centuries,  and  the  Reformation  in  England.  By 
William  Simpson,  M.A.,  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Analysis  of  Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  the 

form  of  Question  and  Answer,  with  Examination  Papers.  By 
Charles  H.  Crosse,  M.A.,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

ISmo.  35.  6 d. 
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